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A Little “ Tank” — for Farm Work 


The Cleveland Tractor is built on the same principle 
as the wonderful European battle “tanks.” 

It travels on its own tracks, laying them down and 
picking them up as it goes along. 

This efficient type of construction makes the Cleveland 
specially valuable to farmers, as it enables them to work 
practically anywhere—over almost any kind of farm land. 


They are being operated over gullies, ruts and ditches, 
through soft soil, wet clay, sand and gumbo—without 
sinking or floundering. They do not pack the soil. 

They are working under and among small trees, close 
up to fence comers, on hillsides and over rough ground 
with much better results than can be obtained with 
horses or with any other type of tractor. 

And they are working much faster. 

Thousands of Cleveland Tractors are helping to 
increase the production of food demanded by war 
conditions. 

The Cleveland, pulling two 14 inch bottoms—which 
it will do under average ith ws 3% miles an 


hour—eight to ten acres a day. This is equal to the 
work of three men and three good three-horse teams. 


The Cleveland steers by the power of its own engine; 
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it requires but slight effort on the part of the driver. 

one man is required to operate it. 12 horsepower 
is developed at the drawbar and 20 horsepower at the 
pulley. It is a constant source of tractive and stationary 
power for twelve months in the year. 


It plows, harrows, plants, reaps, cuts ensilage, runs 
saws and pumps, drags logs, pulls road machinery, hauls 
manure spreaders an practically all the work 
formerly done with horses or stationary engines. 


The Cleveland Tractor produces food but consumes 
none of it. It conserves man power, horse power, time, 
energy, and effort—and produces greater returns. 


The Cleveland Tractor was designed by Rollin H. 
White, the well-known engineer. It is manufactured 
under his supervision. Gears and tracks are protected 
from dust and dirt. Materials throughout are of the 
best. The whole machine weighs only about 3200 
pounds, It can be housed in Jess space than is needed 
for a horse. 

Take advantage of present produce prices. Raise 
more food now. Help the nation and incidentally 
make more money yourself by using one or more 
Cleveland Tractors. 

Write for complete information and the name of the 
nearest Cleveland dealer. 


the Cleveland Tractor Co. 


The largest producer of Crawler-type Tractors in the World 


19047 Euclid Avenue 





Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A, 
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-Timely Farm’ Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 

















Feeding a Cow Expected to Calve 
oon 


READER asks: “Is it imperative 

that a cow that is to come fresh 
in two months have dry feed in her 
daily ration? She has a good green 
pasture all day and green corn stalks, 
without the ears, at night. Will 
shucks dry up a cow?” 


It is not necessary that a cow un- 
der the conditions stated have dry 
feed. A little dry feed may be benefi- 
cial, but is not necessary. Corn shucks 
will dry up a cow if that is all the feed 
she gets. If the shucks are the only 
roughage she receives the milk flow 
may also decrease even though the 
concentrates are continued, for shucks 
are rather low-grade roughage. 
Shucks in small quantity may be ben- 
eficial to a.cow on green pasture, or 
one getting the bulk of her roughage 
in other succulent form. If it is de- 
sired to dry the cow off six weeks be- 
fore calving it may be necessary to 
take her off the pasture for a short 
time and feed on dry roughage, such 
as grass hay or corn’shucks. 





Planting Bermuda and Bur Clover 


READER has land now in corn 

and peas which he wishes to put 
“into Bermuda ,grass and bur clover 
for permanent pasture.” He says he 
is “told Bermuda should be planted 
in April and bur clover should be 
sowed in September” and wants to 
know “how to manage it.” 

Bermuda sods may be put out at 
any season of the year except when 
it is so dry /that the roots cannot 
grow or die for lack of moisture. The 
best time to put out the-roots is prob- 
ably from May to July when there is 
ample moisture. They may be put 
out in August also with perfect safe- 
ty if there is sufficient moisture. Con- 
sidering the fact that work is then less 
pressing Bermuda roots may be put 
out advantageously in winter, if they 
are well covered. But on the north- 
ern border of the Bermuda-growing 
area there is great danger of the Ber- 
muda being killed, a severe winter 
like the last. The writer turned a 
good Bermuda sod late last fall, Oc- 
tober, as far north as Memphis, 
Tenn., and had the Bermuda almost 
completely killed. But an ordinary 
winter shallow furrows may be run 
off two to three feet apart, the sods 
dropped in-these furrows and then 
another furrow thrown on the sods 
to cover them. In the spring, a sec- 
tion harrow may be run over the land 
if it is desired to level off the fur- 
rows. 

If seed is used to start the Bermu- 
da then May 1 to June 15 is the best 
season, 

It is quite possible that Bermuda 
sods or roots put out in September 
when the bur clover is sowed would 
live, but if the fall is dry there will 
be great risk of the Bermuda being 
lg the hot dry weather this 
all. 


About the best we can suggest is to 
sow the bur clover this fall and then 
tun furrows and put out the Bermuda 
during the winter. The bur clover 


will be injured some, but if the fur- 
rows are put three feet apart the bur 
clover will not be very seriously hurt. 
Unless this is done we suggest sow- 
ing the bur clover with a thin seeding 
of wheat, oats or rye for pasture this 
fall, wipter and spring and then when 


—— 


bur clover has ripened seed next 
spring put out the Bermuda. 


What Is a Fair Price to Charge for 
Silo-filling ? 


A READER has a 10-20 horse-power 
tractor, present cost $1,475, and a 
silo cutter or filler, cost $285. He 
wishes to help his neighbors fill their 
silos, without loss to himself, and 
wants to know the “customary price 
per day or per ton which should be 
charged for operating this machin- 
ery.” 

We are not familiar with any cus- 
tomary price; for custom or commer- 
cial outfits of this kind are not opera- 
ted sufficiently often or generally to 
establish a customary price. 

In so far as we know, there is no 
basis upon which one can calculate 
the price which should be charged 
without more information than our 
inquirer has given us. The cost items 
may be set down about as follows: 





1. Interest on investment. 

2. Depreciation of machinery. 
3. Repairs. 

4. Fuel, oil, etc. 

5. Labor. 


The interest on investment may be 
calculated at 6 to 8 per cent. If the 
machinery is used 10 days a year the 
depregiation will be more per ton of 
silage or per day than if it is used 50 
days. It is, therefore, impossible to 
calculate the depreciation charge per 
day or per ton of silage without 
knowing about how many days it will 
be used or how many tons of silage it 
will handle per year. The deprecia- 
tion will actually be greater per year 
the greater amount of work the ma- 
chinery performs, but the more work 
done per year the less will be the de- 
preciation per ton of silage handled. 
Possibly the depreciation should be 
around 15 per cent per year. In this 
case the machinery is kept for private 
use, but it is only fair that the owner 
get a fair interest and depreciation 
payment for the work done for oth- 
ers. But he is not entitled to either 
full interest or depreciation charges 
on his engine and tractor investment 
of $1,475, because a much cheaper en- 
gine would furnish the belt power re- 
quired to run the cutter and blower 
used for silo-filling. A part of this 
$1,475 is invested in the portion of the 
machinery not essential to belt ,work. 


On the other hand, the cost per ton 
of silage will depend on the size of 
the cutter or the capacity of the out- 
fit per day and the size of the silo, or 
the number of tons handled at each 
place or per move. 

It seems, therefore, that the only 
statement we can make in the ab- 
sence of this necessary information 
as to the details is to discuss availa- 
ble data showing the average cost of 
filling silos per ton, ynder certain 
known and definite conditions. Bul- 
letin No. 145 of the Nebraska Station 
shows the following costs per ton of 
silage by the different methods of 
cutting with corn yielding 7.8 tons of 
silage per acre. 

Cutting by hand $0.317 per ton. 

Cutting with sled cuttter $0.276 per ton. 

Cutting with binder $0.32 per ton. 

The same bulletin shows— 


Cost of hauling per ton rod $0.00182. 
Cost of hauling per ton mile $0.582. 
Cost of putting in silo, $0.403 per ton. 


The interest on investment to be 
charged to a ton of silage will be six 
times as great if one silo is filled as 
when six similar silos are filled. This 
shows the necessity of knowing the 


probable amount of work to be done 
before an estimate can be made of the 
correct interest and depreciation 
charges. The cost items given above, 
from the Nebraska Bulletin referred 
to, were obtained in filling 19 silos of 
an average capacity of 136 tons, 17 be- 
ing above-ground silos and 2 pit silos. 
The corn averaged 7.62 tons per acre. 
But these data were obtained oa 
work done prior to the war, or to 1914, 
and to obtain present costs one must 
increase these figures in the ratio in 
which labor and the other items in- 
volved have increased. These in- 
creases will run from 50 to 100 per 
cent. In fact, the human labor charge 
will be increased in some sections by 
200 per cent. This change in the cost 
of human labor will probably make a 
great difference in the relative cost of 
cutting corn by hand and with a har- 
vester. 

But the cost of putting silage in the 
silo is so largely influenced by the dis- 
tance which it must be hauled and the 
details of management that the costs 
will vary largely according to the 
man who is directing the operations. 
It is not an extravagant statement 
that it will cost some men a half more 
than others to put silage in the silo, 
under practically the same conditions. 
For instance, when corn is cut by 
hand or with the sled cutter it should 
seldom be laid on the ground, but 
should be loaded directly on the wa- 
gons, for it was found in the Ne- 
braska tests that it cost 10 cents a ton 
to take the corn from the ground. 
Moreover, the method of loading the 
material on the wagons may facilitate 
or retard the unloading to such an ex- 
tent as to greatly lessen or increase 
the cost. The same is also trué of the 
type of wagon and rack used for haul- 
ing the corn. The best we can do for 
our inquirer is to advise that he take 
our cost items, interest, depreciation, 
repairs, fuel and labor and using the 
conditions fitting his case make an es- 
timate of the compensation he should 
receive. Since payment by the piece 
or according to the work done always 
makes for greater efficiency we think 
the charges should be so much per 
ton of silage handled, rather than by 
the day. 


VETERINARY PROBLEMS 
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Fistula and Poll Evil 














READER writes:.“I have a seven- 

year-old mule, and last December 
a swelling came on left shoulder near 
the top where the collar rests when 
working. I cut it open in January 
and let out more than a pint of pus. 
The last of February a bunch came on 
top of his neck close back of where 
the bridle rests. This I also cut open. 
In May his throat swelled, but this 
disappeared after treatment with 16 
one-dram doses of iodide of. potas- 
sium. In July I had to open another 
swelling back of his right shoulder, 
but close to the withers. The neck 
and right shoulder openings are still 
discharging. It doesn’t look like poll 
evil on the neck or fistula on the 
shoulder.” 

We think our reader is mistaken, 
and that .he is dealing with a plain 
case of combined poll evil and fistula 
of the withers. It is a case demand- 
ing the attention of a competent vet- 
erinarian and a good illustration of 
the importance of calling in profes- 
sional aid early in such cases, rather 
than depending on anyone not edu- 
cated and skilled in veterinary prac- 
tice. 

Poll evil and fistulous withers are 
essentially of the same nature, differ- 
ing only as influenced by the different 
locations. The real cause is the en- 
trance of bacteria or “germs, made 


possible in most cases, very probably, 
by an injury or bruise. It is quite 
possible that where both conditions 
develop in the same animal that one 
is secondary to the other and due to 
an extension of the hacteria from one 
to the other. In other words, in this 
case the poll evil may have resulted 
from an extension of the infection— 
the bacteria—from the shoulder to 
the poll, and the same explanation 
may be given for the swelling of the 
throat described by our inquirer, but 
which disappeared without the forma- 
tion of pus. These diseases partake 
very much of the nature of a cold ab- 
scess, the formation of tubes, pock- 
ets or cavities by the pus, resulting 
from the arrangement of the tissues, 
their location, and failure to open the 
abscesses promptly or as soon as pus 
forms. 

There are few more serious or trou- 
blesome diseases of the horse, when 
the difficulty of effecting a complete 
cure and the depreciation in the value 
of the animal which they cause are 
considered. The difficulty in effecting 
a cure is largely because of the diffi- 
culty of obtaining complete drainage 
of .the bottom of the tubes, pipes, 
pockets or cavities which the pus 
forms.. 


If this case, showing such a general 
infection, had it been taken to a com- 
petent veterinarian he would probably 
have used Polyvalent Bacterin on it, 
This is a product of many bacteria 
causing suppuration or pus formation, 
and while not the same as the “se- 
rums” and “anti-toxines” used in the 
treatment or prevention of diseases, 
in its effects it partakes somewhat of 
the nature of these agents. In the 
early stages of these diseases, while 
the parts are still hard and before pus 
has been formed, they can sometimes 
be “scattered” and pus formation pre- 
vented. The methods used for this 
purpose are prolonged and frequent 
applications of cold water, followed 
by the application of a stimulating 
liniment, tincture of iodine, iodine 
ointment or a blister; but if these 
remedies are not successful and pus 
forms it should be opened at once. 


In opening an abscess on the poll or 
the withers the important point is to 
obtain free drainage from the bottom 
of the cavity. This is frequently diffi- 
cult and sometimes practically im- 
possible, and herein lies the need for 
a competent veterinary surgeon who 
not only knows the anatomy of the 
parts but is also familiar with all the 
various means employed to accomp- 
lish the desired end. When the cavi- 
ties cannot be drained perhaps there 
is no better treatment than to swab 
out the cavities with dry absorbent 
cotton daily and inject with a little 
tincture of iodine every three or four 
days, but every effort possible should 
be made to obtain drainage. In old 
cases, where “pipes” or membranes 
have formed around the cavities, 
caustics are generally used to de- 
stroy these membranes. A safe and 
fairly satisfactory agent for this pur- 
pose is to push into the tubes or cav- 
ities small lumps of sulphate of cop- 
per or “blue stone” and then wash 
out thoroughly once a day with some 
antiseptic solution, like one or two 
parts of some one of the coal tar dis- 
infectants on the market to 100 parts 
of water. The outside, or the skin 
below the point of drainage, should 
be kept clean and greased with vase- 
line once a day to prevent irritation 
of the skin by the drainage materials. 
The lowest point of drainage must be 
kept open until the cavities are 
healed. 


Complete cures are often effected> 
but scars are generally left and we 
believe a return of the trouble is 
much more likely than before. 


























What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY 




















Worms in Cantaloupes 


“fT AST fall I had a fine crop of canta- 

loupes, but worms got into them 
as they matured and I lost all of them. 
I have a crop now just beginning to 
run (August 9), and I want to know 
what steps to take to prevent the 
worms.” 

If you and others read the paper 
more closely there would not be need 
for repeating advice that has been 
often given. 

. Spray the plants with Bordeaux mix- 
ture in which 1% pounds of lead ar- 
senate have been mixed to 50 gallons 
of the Bordeax, and spray with these, 
the Bordeaux preventing rust and 
blight and the lead arsenate killing 
the larvae. Or you can simply use 
the lead arsenate in water, 1 pound to 
25 gallons of water. It is said that 
pieces of tarred felt roofing placed un- 
der each melon will keep them out. 
I do not know §s I have not tested it. 





Parsley 


VERY housekeeper wants parsley 


all the year round. To have a 
winter supply sow some seed this 
month of August. Parsley seed is 


slow to germinate and should be sow- 
ed and covered rather thinly. ‘It is 
best to sow in a frame where the 
plants can be covered with cloth in 
winter. They are perfectly hardy, but 
without the cloth the leaves will get 
scorched and not in good shape for 
garnishing. After sowing, spread old 
sacks over the bed and water well on 
them. These will prevent the drying 
and crusting of the surface and will 
encourage the germination. Of course 
they are to be removed as soon as 
germination appears. Sow the seed in 
rows six inches apart. My frame for 
for this sowing has just been prepar- 
ed (August 10) and will be sowed 
next week. This sowing will give a 
supply of parsley leaves all winter 
and will not run to seed till near mid- 
summer, when you can save seed for 
the August sowing and be sure to 
have fresh ones. 


Land Plaster 
“PLEASE give me some information 


about land plaster. What is it? 
How does it work on peanuts to 
make them solid?” 

Land plaster is sulphate of lime. In 
every 100 pounds of acid phosphate 
you buy you get about 30 pounds of 
plaster resulting from treating the 
lime phosphate rock with sulphuric 
acid. Plaster or sulphate of lime oc- 
curs naturally in beds in the earth. It 
is mined in southwest Virginia and in 
Nova Scotia. It will not cure acidity 
in the soil as lime carbonate does, but 
like lime it tends to make the potash 

_in the soil available. Like all legume 

crops, peanuts demand a sweet soil, 
and liming cures the acidity. It is 
deficiency of potash that causes pops, 
and any insoluble potash in the soil 
may be,.to some extent, made availa- 
ble by the use of lime and plaster. 
But I have grown heavy crops of pea- 
nuts here without using either lime 
or plaster except that contained in 
acid phosphate. 








“Frenching” and Rust in Cotton 
and Corn 


“PART of my land “frenches” cotton 
and corn. Land is dark brown 
with clay subsoil.” 


The so-called “frenching” is a rath- 
er obscure trouble, but as a rule I 
have found that it occurs where an 
acid soil needs drainage and lime. 
Where the land is well drained and is 
not acid I have never seen any diffi- 





“frenching.” From what 
I would that your 
what is known as “black 
jack.” The cure then is to look after 
the drainage first, and secondly to 
plow well and harrow in a good ap- 
plication of lime. This can be done 
in the preparation of the land for fall 
oats. Then, above all, adopt a good 
systematic rotation of crops, and al- 
ways have a winter cover crop on the 
land to turn in the spring for corn or 
cotton. With a good growth of crim- 
son clover turned under you will not 
be troubled much with “frenching” if 
the land is well drained. Many trou- 
bles will disappear if we go to farm- 
ing instead of planting. 


culty like 
you say 


land is 


assume 





Wheat in the Coast Region 


“T WISH to sow a little wheat, about 

two acres. Never saw any planted 
and would like to know something 
about it. The land has been in corn, 
and has been cut for roasting ears 
and now has peas on it. Should I 
turn these under or cut them off? 
Should I plow deep or not?” 


late beets, and having at hand an arti- 
cle sent me for trial called “Vermine,” 
I sprayed them with that and they 
left, but Ido not think any were killed. 
This article is one of the soluble oil 
préparations. I have been expecting 
an attack this summer and have some 
other things to try, but have not seen 
them yet. Kerosene emulsion will kill 
them if made strong. enough, but in 
that event it will be dangerous for the 
plants. 





Handling Broom Corn 


“DLEASE tell in the next issue of The 

Progressive Farmer how to handle 
broom corn, when to cut, how to cure, 
and how to clean from seed.” 


The writer of this query fails to sign 
his name, and, as we have often said, 
it is impossible ever to get a reply in 
the next issue. One who asks for in- 
formation and then has not courtesy 
enough to sign his name hardly de- 
serves a reply. 


Broom corn is tabled as soon as the 
brush is well out of the boot, that is, 
the stalks are bent over, two rows 
across each other. It is cut before 
the straw turns red, and is cured in a 
shed under cover. There are special 
machines made for raking off the 
seed. Then the straw is baled for sell- 
ing. I have known many efforts at 
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( is the case in your locality, we 


planting. 


ground. 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: SIX THINGS TO DO 


AND NEXT 


OTTONSEED prices are unsatisfactory in some sections; if this 


advise holding, pending some defi- 


nite announcement by the Food Administration. 

2. Remember, there will probably be little or no demand for low- 
grade cotton, and rush picking as fast as possible. 

3. Watch the cotton market closely, and stop selling if it goes 
below what you feel is a fair price. 

4. Feed will be scarce and high-priced next year, so make your 
plans now for a big oat acreage this fall. 

5. Don’t forget to field-select corn and cotton seed for next year’s 


6. Plant the turnips just as soon as there’s a good season in the 








You are in the Dismal Swamp sec- 
tion on the Norfolk Southern Rail- 
road, in a section that makes big 
corn crops when not drowned out, as 
you were last year, but with soil and 
climate totally unsuited to wheat. In 
your soil you would get a poor wheat 
crop and grain of poor quality, for in 
black land and a humid climate the 
crop would be sure to get the rust dis- 
ease, and that means small, shrivelled 
grain. Your land will grow a good 
crop of winter oats sowed in Septem- 
ber, and you had far better buy Your 
flour and substitutes and not try to 
get ahead of Mr. Hoover by growing 
wheat. You can try it, of course. Cut 
the peas for hay and then disk and 
harrow the land till the surface is fine 
and compacted. Then apply 400 pounds 
an acre of acid phosphate and drill 
in five pecks an acre of bearded wheat 
after the first white frost in October. 





Terrapin Bugs 


“T TOW can I get rid of the bugs on 

my collards? They are sucking 
the life out of them. These bugs have 
hard shells and are mottled, black, 
yellow and white. We call them Lin- 
coln bugs.” 


They are Murgantia histrionica and, 
like the boll weevil, came from Mex- 
ico where they seem to breed all sorts 
of pests, six-legged and two-legged. 


They are generally called terrapin 
bugs. Being suckers, they cannot be 
poisoned like biting insects. One way 


to destroy them is to sow a lot of 
mustard near the cabbage and col- 
lards. They like this and will swarm 
on it, and you can then spray them 
with pure kerosene, and kill bugs and 
mustard too. In a garden the best 
plan I know of is to shake them off 
into a pan of water covered with kero- 
sene. Last summer they attacked my 


growing broom corn in the east, from 
Maryland to South Carolina, and have 
never known any to succeed in mak- 
ing it profitable. Just why this has 
been the case is hard to say, but I 
assume that it has mainly been from 
lack of skill in the handling of the 
crop and the effort to grow it on 
poorer soil than is used for the crop 
in the West. Special skill is needed in 
the men who make the crop, and spe- 
cial conveniences and machinery, and 
while one man can easily grow broom 
corn on a small scale and make 
brooms for his own use, there is sel- 
dom any profit commercially in the 
crop unless grown on a large scale 
and with all the appliances and skill 
that come from long experience. 





Why Try to Make Pasture on Poor 
Land? 


“T HAVE three acres of land in corn 

this year. The crop has just been 
laid by and peas sowed down the mid- 
dles. Soil is very thin, and I want to 
make a pasture of it. What will be 
the best grass to sow, when to sow 
and how to prepare the land?” 


In the first place, there is no possi- 
ble profit in planting corn on very 
poor land. In the next place, to get 
a good pasture demands soil fertile 
enough to grow grass. The most 
amazing thing is that farmers write 
that their land is poor when they have 
owned that land for years and have 
not made it any more fertile. 


To make a good pasture and one 
that will keep good you must under- 
stand that pasturing runs land down 
as fast as cultivation. Every young 
animal raised on the grass takes phos- 
phorus from the soil to make its 
bones, and the pasture needs to be 
kept up as much as any other part of 
the farm. To get that thin soil into 
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shape for growing grass, I would sug 
gest that you cut the corn at maturity 
and disk down and turn under the 
peas, and spread and harrow in a ton 
an acre of lime, and sow crimson clo- 
ver seed in September, 15 pounds an 
acre. You can pasture this in the 
spring and then plow the land and sow 
peas again. Let this pea crop com 
pletely mature and turn it under and 
add 400 pounds of acid phosphate well 
harrowed in in preparing the land 
well.. Then sow in October or Sep 
tember 15 pounds of orchard grass 
and 10 pounds of redtop grass seed an 
acre and brush it in with a smoothing 
harrow. Then, getting a good thick 
stand, do not turn on it at once and 
have the stock pull the young grass out 
by the roots, but let it get well estab- 
lished. Then every spring give the 
grass a top-dressing of bone dust, and 
keep all weeds mowed off before 
blooming and seeding, harrow the 
cattle droppings to spread them. Then 
do not graze to the bare ground and 
you will have a real pasture. But three 
acres of grass will not keep your cow 
and pigs and a couple of mules. 





Not a Wheat-growing Section 


ROM southeastern North Carolina: 

“We desire to know what variety of 
wheat to recommend to our farmers 
who’ wish to grow a few acres for 
their own use. The soil is generally 
clay loam or light sandy and none of 
the red clay of the upper country.” 

I do not think that even with good 
clay loam soil you can grow wheat 
commercially with success. There are 
here and there small areas that look 
like good wheat land, as between 
Trenton and Pollocksville, for in- 
stance, but even on these areas the 
conditions of climate are such that no 
great success could be expected, be- 
cause from the humidity of the cli- 
mate the rust would be sure to thrive 
on the wheat, and in consequence of 
this the grain will be shrivelled and 
poor. But if your farmers merely 
wish an acre or two for home use they 
can grow wheat on the heavier soils, 
but the yield will usually be such that 
they had better grow more profitable 
crops and buy their flour. What east- 
ern North Carolina needs more than 
new crops is good farming with the 
old ones.. Winter oats will always be 
a better paying crop there than 
wheat and by practicing a good rota- 
tion of crops, growing legumes and 
increasing the humus in the soil and 
its greater productiveness, you can 
make corn and oats as profitab!e sale 
crops as cotton. 

To those who wish to experiment 
with some wheat, I wouldysuggest that 
the place for it is after the corn crop 
in which peas have been sowed. Cut 
the corn and shock it and then disk 
the open ground till the peas are cut 
up fine and the surface soil made fine 
and compacted by teams. Then, after 
the first white frost, drill in 5 pecks 
of seed an acre and 400 pounds of acid 
phosphate an acre and you will have 
the best chance to get wheat. A beard- 
ed wheat is best for your section, as 
the summer rain storms are apt to 
damage the smooth-headed wheat 
when in bloom. The best smooth- 
headed wheat is the Leap’s Prolific, 
and as good a bearded one as any is 
the Fulcaster. 








1D RALEIGH, N. C. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. j(9 w. Hareett St. 
MEMPHIS, TENN, DALLAS, TEXAS 

Randolph Bidg. Slaughter Bidg. 


COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING 
OR SUBSCRIPTIONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED 
TO OFFICE NEAREST THE READER. ENTERED AT 
THE POSTOFFICE AT BIRMINGHAM, ALA., UN- 
DER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1879. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 














One year .......65: Two years ....se0++ $1.50 
Six months . ée Three years ....++++ 2.00 
Three months ...... 25 Five years .......-- 3.00 





OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS: 
One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent 
together can get The Progressive Farmer one year for 
$1.50. A club of three yearly subscriptions, if sent 
together, all for $2. 


ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS “STOP WHEN OUT” 
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“Consider the Customer” 


a5 pares 


How this group of 48 big specialty stores 


makes buying in 


180,000 MONEY SAVING PRICES 





New York easy, 


safe and satisfactory for you 


LL through the eleven great build- 
ings of the Charles William Stores 
are signs bearing the inscription 

“Consider the customer.’ This motto, 
faithfully carried out by the thousands 
of employees of the Charles William 
Stores, is one big reason for the success 
of the stores. 


“Consider the customer” means with 
us four big things, First, the customer 
must be given the widest possible selec- 
tion of goods. Second, only merchandise 
of quality can be offered. Third, this 
merchandise must be sold at the lowest 
possible prices. Finally, satisfaction 
must be guaranteed on everytransaction. 


180,000 articles from which to choose 


The Charles William Stores is a 
group of 48 specialty stores all united 
under one management and each one 
crowded with an extremely wide range of 
goods. No matter what you want-car- 
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pets, furniture, guns, hardware or clota- 
ing, they are all here in the greatest va- 
riety. This wide choice is the reason why 
1,600,000 families sent to the Charles 
William Stores for merchandise the past 
year. It isthe reason why it takes eleven 
big buildings—one million feet of floor 
space—to hold the goodswe keep on hand. 


Prices that are real savings 

Allthis big stock is sold at exceedingly 
close prices. And, even in these days of 
uncertain markets, we are usually able 
to make prices which give exceptional 
savings for our customers because of 
our location in New York—America’s 
Greatest Market. 


Send for this free book today 

It contains over a thousand pages of 
merchandise. Turn through the catalog 
page by page and compare the prices 
and the wide choice of goods with what 
you can get elsewhere. 


— = CharlesWilliam Stores 


NEW YORK CITY 






Mail this 
coupon 
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SEEN AT THE NATIONAL TRACTOR SHOW 


By G. H. ALFORD 








HE thermometer registered as 
high as 109 degrees in the 


while from 47 to 60-odd tractors 


shade 


turned over about 3,000 acres of Kan- 
sas soil several inches deep at Salina, 
Kansas, July 30 to August 3. If any 
farmer had attempted to do such a 
heavy job of plowing in such weather 
with horses, he would have been con- 
sidered inhuman and his neighbors, 
no doubt, would have felt justified in 
filing a complaint with the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. These tractors each plowed 
land in from one to two hours that 
would have required the hardest kind 
of labor of a team and man for an en- 
tire day. 
k *k x 

From 25,000 to 50,000 people attend- 
ed the public plowing demonstra- 
tions and showed enthusiastic inter- 
est in the remarkable exhibition of 
power farming machinery. There was 
a big crowd on the demonstration 
grounds before 9 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and the visitors evidenced their 
continued and earnest interest by 
staying until plowing time in the af- 
ternoon and then crowding the head- 
land of the plowing field in one long 
unbroken line, thousands going out 
on the plowed ground to make sure 
of the quality of the plowing. By the 
time the tractors were lined up ready 
to start the demonstration grounds 
were walled in solid for miles by au- 
tomobiles, and every acre of ground 
was covered with spectators waiting 
for the show to begin. 

The tent exhibits of the manufac- 
turers measured a little over a half 
mile. This was the longest line of 
canvas ever stretched at a national 


demonstration. Positions for the tent 
exhibits were determined by allot- 
ment. Each day the tractor demon- 


station committee decided upon the 
order in which the tractors would 
take their places in the field. The 
places were drawn by lot to maintain 
strict impartiality. 

Every afternoon at 1 o’clock the 
tractors were quickly lined up in their 
previously allotted places and the flag 
waved that unleashed the snorting 
horses of steel. No mere sporting 
event could ever have held a closer, 
keener attention or aroused greater 
interest than did these powerful ma- 
chines steadily driving across the field 
and back again, leaving behind them 
an ever-widening path of freshly turn- 
ed soil. Every tractor seemed to be 
more than equal to the task assigned 
it. The splendid work done did the 
heart of every plowman good. 

* ok Ok 


Wednesday about 60 tractors were 
plowing 6 inches deep. The plow op- 
erators realized at the very outset 
that they were turning genuine Kan- 
sas gumbo. It was poor scouring for 
the plows and hard pulling for the 
tractors for about fifteen minutes, but 
the plow experts took care of the sit- 
uation and no trouble at al! was ex- 
perienced after the first few minutes. 

The quality of the plowing counted 
as much as speed in covering ground. 
In fact, the tractor operators seemed 
to pay more attention to quality work 
than they did to mere speed. 

The equipment of the various trac- 
tors was such as to insure an intensely 
practical demonstration. No equip- 
ment other than that which is de- 
signed for practical, every-day farm 
use was permitted. 

All tractor operators speeded their 
machines from 2% to 2% miles per 
per hour, the speed that has been 
found the most desirable for tractors. 
The tractors pulled all the way from 
two to twenty-two plows. 

The largest percentage of the trac- 
tors used in the demonstration pulled 
either two, three or four plows. with 
the three-plow size the most numer- 
ous. The manufacturers of the three- 


claimed that even 

farms of comparatively small 

size that a smaller tractor does not 

increase sufhiciently the amount of 

work which one man can do and does 

not ordinarily develop enough power 

to make it suitable for operating 

grain separators, ensilage cutters, etc. 
k * * 


piow tractors 


Some claim that this is the day of 
mall tractors, but the big machines 
drawing up to twenty-two big plows 
drew tremendous crowds on the de- 
monstration field. There seemed to 
be something about the mighty ma- 
chines that caused thousands to trail 
after them from one side of the plow- 
ing land to the other. Of course the 
big tractors were not strangers to the 
farmers of the Middle West. Thous- 
ands of them are used to break the 
land for wheat and other crops. 

The tractor manufacturers seem to 
realize that you cannot fit all sizes of 
farms with one size tractor. Different 
size tractors are built for different 
size farms and for every kind of work. 


The two-row motor cultivator at- 


see and learn all they could about the 
latest and most economical methods 
of power-farming. The type of the 
thousands of questions asked manu- 


facturers and their representatives 
howed that they were intelligent, 
progressive farmers and implement 
dealers 


* 


The tractor has been pulling horse- 
drawn implements that were not 
adapted to it, and has often been un- 
profitable for this reason. Plows and 
tillage implements are now built es- 
pecially for tractors, and the great 
success of the tractors in this dem- 
onstration was due largely to the use 
of plows, harrows, binders and other 
farm implements and machinery spe- 
cially suited to the tractor. 

Past tractor demonstrations have 
been devoted almost entirely to plow- 
ing demonstrations, but the Salina 
demonstration showed the practica- 
bility of the tractor for seeding, drill- 
ing, harvesting and hauling, as well 
as other work which may be done by 
its use. 

A million dollars worth of equip- 
ment was on display at Salina, and 
belt machines for the first time were 
classified among the official exhibits. 
The growth of the small thresher and 

















PLANTING CORN WITH THE TRACTOR 


tracted the attention of thousands. 
While the tractor was pulling the 
plows, a smaller unit of much lighter 
weight was traveling on the plowed 
ground, pulling cultivators, planters 
and harrows. 

During the mornings various types 
of tractors gave private demonstra- 
tions in the use of different kinds of 
plows. One morning was devoted to 
a demonstration of eleven makes of 
tractor disk plows and it was a great 
day for disk plows. 

Tractors under tents at “Tractor 
City” supplied power for all purposes. 
Water was pumped, feed ground, 
grain threshed, hay baled and so on. 
The tractors in the fields plowed, pull- 
ed disk harrows, drills, cultivators and 
other farm implements. Heavy haul- 
ing over the roads and streets was 
done with tractors and loaded wagons 
and trailers. 

x OK x 

Each day of the entire week had a 
full program of events. Private dem- 
onstrations were held in the morn- 
ings from 8 to 11:30, and practically 
all of the manufacturers put their ma- 
chines through various stunts of a 
practical character in the presence of 
those who were especially interested 
in their respective machines, 

“Official public plowing” started at 
1 o’clock, July 30. Each afternoon at 
one o’clock the official demonstration 
was started and lasted for about two 
hours. Each manufacturer was per- 
mitted to demonstrate all sizes of his 
tractors in the same field, but not 
more than one of each size. 

The first day of actual plowing put 
the success of the National Tractor 
Demonstration beyond the faintest 
shadow of a doublt. 


About 25,000 visitors were there to 


the wide use of the ensilage cutter, 
husker and shredder and other such 
machines has demonstrated to tractor 
manufacturers that a tractor is not 
at all a tractor unless it has a strong, 
well placed pulley capable of deliver- 
ing steady and dependable power for 
all belt machines. Belt work, in this 
new age of American farming, is as 
important as draw-bar work, and it 
was fitting and proper that the Salina 
demonstration should display thresh- 
ers and ensilage cutters as they are 
operated by kerosene tractors. 
*k * * 

The test work instituted at the Na- 
tional demonstration this year was a 
decided innovation at official shows. 
There has been testing at other meet- 
ings of this character, but it always 
has been unofficial. So strong a de- 
mand was voiced this year, however, 
for records which had been passed 
upon by authorities that the National 
demonstration committee named a 
corps of experts who checked and 
passed upon the work of each of the 
machines entered. 


This committee comprised the fol- 
lowing men: W. H. Sanders, head of 
the Farm Mechanics Department of 
the Kansas Agricultural College at 
Manhattan, Kan.; D. W. Sjogren, As- 
sociate Professor of Irrigation, Drain- 
age and Rural Architecture at Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb.; C. K. 
Shedd, Professor of Farm Engineer- 
ing at the Iowa State Agricultural 
College at Ames, Ia.; J. B. Davidson, 
Professor of Farm Engineering at the 
California College at Berkely, Cal.; 
and F. M. White, formerly in charge 
of the Farm Mechanics depaitment 
at the Wisconsin Agricultural College 
at Madison, Wis. 

* * * 
This is the only National demon- 
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stration to be held this year under the 
auspices of the National Implement 
and Vehicle Association. It was con- 
trolled directly by a special demon- 
stration committee represented in the 


field by A. E. Hildebrand, who has 
successfully managed most of the big 
demonstrations that have been held in 


this country. 

The chief feature of the demonstra- 
tion was its educational value, not 
only to the farmer and to the manu- 
facturer, but to the general public. 
The executive committee having 
charge of this year’s tractor demon- 
stration spent much time in choosing 
the proper location for the demon- 
stration, the time it should be held, 
negotiating for the land, and in for- 
mulating the rules that should govern 
the demonstration fairly and justly to 
all concerned. 


The executive committee having 
charge of this year’s demonstration 
at Salina was composed of the fol- 
lowing: E. J. Gittins, Vice-President 
of the J. I. Case Threshing Machine 
Co., Chairman; H. B. Dineen, of the 
John Deere Plow Co., Treasurer; Dent 
Parrett, President of the Parrett Trac- 
tor Co., Secretary; H. H. Bates, Vice- 
president of the Joliet Oil Tractor Co.; 
Finley P. Mount, President and Gen- 
eral Manager of the Advance-Rumley 
Co.; W. H. Haggard, Tractor Sales 
Manager of the Emerson-Branting- 
ham Co.; J. B. Bartholemew, Presi- 
dent of the Avery Co.; F. G. Allen, 
Vice-President and General Manager 
of the Moline Plow Co.; J. A. Everson, 
Tractor Sales Manager of the Inter- 
national Harvester Co.; and A. FE. 
Hildebrand, Manager of the demon- 
stration. 

* * * 

Ten years ago this summer thie 
world’s first official tractor demon- 
stration was conducted at Winnepeg, 
Manitoba. This demonstration was 
repeated in 1909, 1910, 1911 and 1912, 


The first National tractor demon- 
stration was held on American soil at 
Omaha, Nebraska, in 1911, and this 
was followed by another at Fremont, 
Nebraska, in 1913. The Fremont dem- 
onstration was a great success, and 
it was repeated in 1914 with tremen- 
dous success. 


Six national demonstrations at as 
many cities in the United States were 
held in 1915, This circuit was the 
largest and most widely advertised 
ever held in any country. 

The use of the tractor had taken 
such a hold on American farms by 
1917 that the expense of conducting a 
nation-wide-series of demonstrations 
no longer seemed necessary. Only 
one demonstration was held last year 
and that one at Fremont, Nebraska. 
Salina wrested the honors'as a tractor 
demonstration place from Fremont 
this year, 

* * x 

Many of the thousands of farmers 
in attendance were not convinced of 
the success of tractors as an economic 
proposition at the begining of the 
week’s demonstration. They knew of 
old clumsy, ten-ton machines rusting 
in some places and of a few specimens 
of light tractors which from lack of 
field experience and factory facilities 
had failed to give satisfactory service. 
However, these farmers found that 
refinement in tractor design, manu- 
facturing on a quantity production 
basis, coupled with adequate field 
tests and inspection at the factory, 
have eliminated practically all of the 
grief of the early days and that many 
tractors are now a success from every 


standpoint. 
*x* *x * 


Our government is giving a great 
deal of attention to the problems and 
conditions that will confront this 
country after the war. Several gov- 
ernment experts on power farming 
attended the demonstration, and it is 
no exaggeration to say that there is 
a conviction in the best informed cir- 
cles of the United States Department 

(Concluded on pags 27, column 1) 
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The Tractor at the Show and on the Farm 


' ITH labor scarce and 
high-priced, and the 4 
same true of feeds, the sy 

tractor is daily gaining in 
popularity among Cotton Belt 
farmers. Like everything else, 
men included, the busier you 
keep tractors the better they 
are. Here are just a few of 
the many ways in which they 
may be used to save human 
and horse power, do better 
work, and get larger yields 
at less cost. 
































FILLING THE SILO 























THE BATES STEEL MULE WAS THERE 





WATCHING THE WATERLOO BOY AT WORK 
































AN AVERY PULLING A CULTI-PACKER® 
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CASE PULLING A THREE-DISK GANG A GOOD JOB OF ROAD DRAGGING 
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Republic Trucks 


on the Farm 


Republic Trucks are particularly adapted to the special 
requirements of farm work. 


Republic Trucks have an Internal Gear Drive with I-beam 
load-carrying axle of solid forged steel. The driving mechan- 
ism is entirely separate from this axle and has nothing to do 
but drive the truck. 


The power is applied near the rim of the wheel, gaining 
greater leverage for hard pulls. And this Internal Gear 
Drive permits 45% greater load clearance, a big advantage 
for country roads. 


There is less unsprung weight which means important 
savings in tires, gasoline and all upkeep expenses. Every 
part is simple in construction, easy to get at and easy to ad- 
just when necessary. 1300 Service Stations, distributed all 
over the United States, stand back of Republic Trucks to see 
that they give continuously satisfactory service. 


Dependable — Economical 
Trouble Proof 


Republics are easy riding and easy to drive. 
And they have proved so dependable and 

iven such superior service to owners that it 
ce been necessary to build more than twice 
as many of them as any other motor truck in 
order to supply the demand. 


(» There are seven different Republic Models 
¢ —% tonto 5ton. One of these models will 
exactly fill your requirements. 





The Internal Gear 
Drive gets extra power 
for pulling over bad 
roads and up hard 
grades by applying 
power near the rim of 
the wheel. 


See the nearest Republic dealer and send 
for latest booklet. 


Republic Motor Truck Co., Inc. 
Alma, Michigan 








Between Corn and 


Sow Grain 


Grow more peete, because it will feed our armies and help to win 
the war. It will pay. No pn to wait until your corn or cotton 
is gathered. Sow between the rows with 


Cotton Rows! 














There is no need to make locus nam anh antacien anaemia * unnecessary tr 
to plow and harrow your land this fail. 
Your fields are an ideal -bed, because 
they have been already cultivated this spring 
and compacted by time and summer’s rain. 
The grain is planted in the bottom of the fur- 
rows where ample moisture is sure—protected 
against winter killing. Corn and cotton are 
gathered without damage to your oats. You get 
a better crop than when broadcasted. 

Write today for free catalog. 


Xx The Cole Manufacturing Co., 
Box 300 Charlotte, N. C 


PLANT A FALL GARDEN| Feathers Wanted 


A Study of P rof. M assey’ s Garden We pay highest market price for Feathers and Feather 


Book will assure its being a success. | Bes, Mai!scamples ofeach kind youhavete oflerand net 


Saves % of 
the Labor 








Progressive Farmer Advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented. 
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Tractor Experience Letters 








Tractor Does Work When You 
Want It Done 


($5 Prize Letter) 
| HAVE had a 12-25 Avery tractor in 

service for two years. It pulls a 
four- -gang Newell-Sanders disk ates 
There is about 600 acres in the farm 
and about 225 in cultivation. There 
is less than 200 upon which we can 
use a tractor. The principal work of 
the tractor is plowing, disk harrow- 
ing and belt work, cutting ensilage, 
shredding corn, etc. It runs about 40 
days in a year. The repair bill has not 
been heavy, about $60, and the great- 
est delay we have had in our work 
was two days. The company which 
sold us the outfit is composed of prac- 
tical mechanics and their attention 
has materially aided in keeping down 
repairs and avoiding delays. 

The cost of plowing an acre is var- 
iable. It takes more to plow our stiff 
clay land than it does sandy land. 
The season and condition of the soil 
have much to do with it. I would 
estimate it from $2 to $4 per acre. 
The tractor will not eliminate horses, 
though we use only five work horses 
where we formerly had ten. There is 
not much difference in the cost of 
plowing with the tractor and with 
horses, but the tractor has an ad- 
vantage in being able to do the work 
when you want it and the season is 
right. But for the tractor, we would 
not have been able to plow the clover 
sod for wheat in the summer of 1916 
or ’17 without investing in additional 
horse stock. 

Estimating the plowing at an aver- 
age of $3 per acre and the disk har- 
rowing with drag harrow trailing at 
$1 per acre and allowing $10 per day 
for belt work, the tractor has paid 
expenses, including the time of the 
operator, 6 per cent interest on mon- 
ey invested, and 10 per cent annually 
for depreciation. 

Success or failure with a tractor 
depends in a large measure upon the 
operator. A medium-sized tractor is 
in my judgment a good investment 
upon a Southern farm if it is manned 
by a careful operator—a reckless or 
indifferent operator will pile up an 
expense account that no tractor can 
get over. 

B. B. MILLER, 

Mt. Ulla, N. C. 





Doing the Work of 11 Mules With 


a Tractor 





($3 Prize Letter) 


UR land is Houston clay, and we 

have 440 acres. This land was 
farmed in cotton for years and years, 
and like most all land in this section 
is devoid of humus, and it is so heavy 
that I consider two mules to a 9-inch 
plow to break an acre a day a day’s 
work. And I use mules that will 
weigh 1,200 pounds each, so you see it 
is some job to break. 

I pulled a Grand Detour two-bot- 
toms 14-inch plow from 5 to 6 inches 
deep in August, September and Octo- 
ber breaking oat land. Then I put a 
disk harrow that takes six mules to 
pull it with a two-section section har- 
row behind the disk and then behind 
the harrow I put railroad cross ties. 
The ties leveled up the land and held 
down the section harrow, and the sec- 
tion harrow leveled up the land and 
held down the disk, and it of course 
broke the clods. This arrangement 
when pulled by mules required eleven 
head, and as it was I pulled it all at 
the one operation and found that it 
gave most satisfactory results. When 
I first started it over the field it was 
necessary that we put the tractor in 
low gear in most places, but occasion- 
ally we were able to go in high gear 
on the first trip, but always we went 
in high gear the second time over oe 
field. It cost us as much to break t 


clods as it did to break the ground 
when plowing. This of course was 
abnormal, because of the severe 
drouth and lack of humus, as the 
clods turned up were as big as a man’s 
body. 

Our cost for breaking figured out to 
be 37 cents per acre for fuel, lubricat- 
ing oil and Cup grease. We burn ker- 
osene, starting of course with gas- 
oline and running on it until the en- 
gine gets hot. 

I took a “Black Belt nigger” that 
didn’t know how to run a Ford car or 
any other gasoline machine, and in a 
few days taught him to run the trac- 
tor, and he broke about 150 acres with 
it last year. Had I had a mechanic he 
would have done the work a little fas- 
ter, for in case of any trouble I had 
given him orders to stop and come for 
me in order that I could repair it. 
This of course took a little time, but 
it was minor, for the only trouble I 
had last year was with the pet cocks 
under the cylinder for drainage. They 
would work loose, so I put in plugs 
and have had no trouble there since. 

Our repair bill for breaking, disking 
and other work for last year was $16, 

H. F. ADAMS. 

Rosemary, Ala. 


Tractor Replaced Five Horses and 
Two or Three Hands 


($2 Prize Letter) 

Y FARMS contain 125 and 104 acres 

each. I have an Avery 8-16 tractor 
which pulls a two-disk McKay plow. 

I saw wood and lumber, grind feed, 
cut feed, drill and cut wheat, pull 
stumps and sprouts, roll, harrow, drag 
and cut wheat and corn land, pull 
thresher, shredder and ensilage cut- 
ter, and do heavy hauling to and from 
town. 





I figure that my tractor has re- 
placed five horses and two or three 
farm laborers. It enabled me to sow 
last year about 100 extra acres of 
wheat. 

I use my tractor almost every day 
that the weather will permit. It costs 
me about fifty cents per acre to plow. 

I have had the tractor about four- 
teen months, and have been delayed 
on account of repairs three days, 
which cost me $3.65. 

E. S. WELBORN. 

Thomasville, N. C. 


Pleased With His Moline Tractor 


($1 Prize Letter) 








| AM using a Universal Moline with 

a rated horse-power of 6-12—6 
horse-power at the draw bar and 12 
at the belt. It pulls two 24-inch disk 
plows. This tractor is adaptable to 
almost any kind of work on the farm, 
and is a strictly one-man proposition. 
I have used this tractor for plowing, 
cutting land with disk harrows, and 
belt work. 

This tractor is so built that one can 
use it for pulling a mowing machine, 
wheat harvester, wheat drill, corn 
cultivator, harrows and plows, anu is 
also splendidly adapted to most all 
kinds of belt work. I bought this 
tractor the middle of July, 1917, too 
late to do my harvesting; however, 
I got it in time to plow and put in 
shape for my small grain crop all my 
land. I sowed something near 80 
acres of small grain, and must say 
that this tractor enabled me to sow 
almost three times the acreage that I 
would have been able to sow with my 
two horses. I am satisfied it saved 
me the labor of at least four to five 
horses, while I had the tractor in op- 
eration, and it saved the labor of at 
least one man. 

As to the number of days the trac- 
tor was used I can’t say, but not 
much more than 30 days, possibly not 
this many. I don’t think the cost per 
acre will exceed $1.50 per acre; how- 
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familiar with 
the tractor, we expect to lower this 
st some. We figure it will take 
omething like two gallons of gas per 
re. As to breakdowns, we have 
1ad some trouble and some delays, 
but this was due to the fact that re- 
pa were not kept near us. 1 un- 
derstand,’ however, that these repairs 
ow can be had within the state, and 


at it should not take us more than 
ix to ten hours to get any part that 
is needed. My cost of repairs have 
been very small. This tractor I think 
is the most complete proposition for 
the farmer that has a limited amount 
of farming to do that I have ever seen 
en the market. 
JAS. H. JOHNSON. 
Liberty, N. C. 


ever, as we get more 





Pleased With His Avery 8-16 
Tractor 
($1 Prize Letter) 

AST spring we acquired ome Avery 

8-16, one three-disk Grand Detour 
disk plow, and one eight-foot Clark 
cutaway double-action disk harrow. 
The outfit is entirely and altogether 
practical. Repairs are few and far 
between, comparatively inexpensive, 
and the boy and I have fixed .any- 
thing so far without any delay, ary 
expert, or any trouble. 

We can get repairs by parcel posi 
in five days, but so far they have 
amounted to one small spring in the 
magneto, one piece that rattled off 
of the carburetor, and one small gear 
we wore out plowing. We have never 
lost a minute waiting for repairs, as 
we could run anyway (except when 
the gear wore out), and we had plen- 
ty of warning about the gear. All 
gears on the Avery are in sight, and 
we order a repair before it is, abso- 
Iutely necessary. 

I remember one morning we dou- 
ble-disked a seven and one-half-acre 
Orange grove both ways, when the 
ground was so hard a two-horse disk 
would not touch it. The tractor out- 
fit left the grove in nice shape. We 
burned 4% gallons of kerosene at 
12% cents per gallon, and-.used a few 
cents worth of lubricating oil and a 
quart of so of gasoline to get start- 
ed. The tractor burns kerosene per- 
fectly. 

It is a joy to saw wood with our 
little buzz saw with the tractor furn- 
ishing the power. We have a Gruend- 
ler feed mill which was advertised in 
The Progressive Farmer, and while I 
am not a miller, we are getting quite 


a business grinding velvet beans, 
snapped corn, corn on cob, etc. The 
Avery furnishes the power. Next 


season this will be quite a business, if 
normal crops are made. 

We can do most anything with Av- 
ery that anyone can do with’a team, 
and many things it would take sev- 
eral teams to do. Avery don’t mind 
hot weather, cold weather, or dry 
weather. He bucks on wet weather, 
Lut not until the ground is too wet to 
be worked anyway. Flies don’t wor- 
ry him and his digestion doesn’t get 
out of order. 

E. G. DOUGHERTY. 

Fairhope, Ala. 





Tractor Means More Acres Tilled 
at Less Expense 


($1 Prize Letter) 
M* FARM contains about 500 acres 


—about 200 acres of which is suit- 
able for tractor plowing, and we have 
an 8-16 horsepower Avery Tractor 
with an Avery three-bottom light 
gang with 14<inch bottoms. We have 
used it for plowing, disking and 
threshing, and it takes the place of 
the portable gasoline engine on the 
larim, 





_ Thave no record to show how many 
aborers and horses it has replaced, 
or how many more acres I have been 
ble to till, or how many days I use it 
« year, or how much it costs ‘to plow 
an acre of land; but I am convinced 


that a farmer can till more acres at a 
less expense per acre with a tractor. 
The cost of repairs has been nominal, 
and it follows that delays from break- 
downs have been in proportion. The 
tractor works just as well.at night as 
it Goes in the day. 

Cartersville, Va. 


R. J. BABER. 





Uses Tractor to Do Many Jobs 


($1 Prize Letter) 


| er glad to say I own an Avery 
8-16 tractor. I pull a McCay double 
disk two. subsoil gang. It does good 
work, and leaves me two drivers and 
seven horses’ work. I have had no 
loss of time on account of breaks. 

1 sowed 60 acres of wheat where I 
generally sow 30. It is fine~ for 
smooth land, but not very good for 
hilly or rocky land. I find it pulls a 
four-row husker fine and a silage cut- 
ter. I filled my silo with it and husk- 
ed my corn, and I am sawing my 
wood for the farm. I drag my roads 
and use it for everything I need 
power for. 


I think the tractor is the thing for 


the farmer. It uses about 12 gallons 

of kerosene oil per day. My farm has 

648 acres in it. J. F. LANE. 
Scottsville, Va. 





An Oklahoma Farmer’s Experience 


($l Prize Letter) 


ECENTLY I purchased a 10-20 trac- 

tor. It was received in the early 
part of August 1917, and has plowed 
about 120 acres up to date. Thus far 
it has not been put to any other use. 
Bae to the exceptionally dry sum- 
mer and autumn, the tractor has only 
been used for plowing about half as 
much land as would have been sowed 
to wheat under more 
ditions, 


favorable con- 


So far, it would be hard to estimate 
the cost of operation as the cost of 
depreciation is hard to determine. 
There have been no repairs or any 
kind of a ‘break-down. The expense 
for oil and kerosene was about 40 
cents per acre, and rate of plowing 
was at rate of three-quarters of an 
acre per hour. At the present time 
more details are not available, al- 
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though we expect to get go. 
from this tractor next year. 
J. M. BAILEY. 

Yukon, Oklahoma. 


Texas Farmer Well Pleased With 


His Tractor 


rd service 





($1 Prize Letter) 


] AM satished with my tractor and 
the work it can-do. Ihave a Big 
Bull tractor, 10-20: horse power, and 


one 14-inch gang plow. I have plowed, 
harrowed and disked 200 acres this 
year in 58 days. I plowed five acres in 
eight hours at a speed of two and 
one-half miles per hour, and used 2% 
gallons gasoline per aci, and one gal- 
lon of oil per day. 1 do all the work 
with the tractor except planting cote 
ton and cultivation. Besides work on 
my own farm I do some threshing in 
the fall for my neighbors. 

I have not had any breakdown or 
trouble of any kind, and the repairs 
for two years amount to $6. I have 
had the tractor two years and it is in 
perfectly good shape. 

AXEL WAHLSTROM. 


Grand Falls, Texas. 








Happy Farmer Tractor organization, 
Tractor boosts for it, 


—-- 
—— 





[N three short years, the satisfaction of thousands of owners of Happy Farmer 
Tractors has built the great business and the 16 big factory buildings of the 


Every man who owns a Happy Farmer 
His own experience has shown him that the Happy 


Farmer is the perfect, one man, kerosene burning tractor for the farm of any size, 


From start to-finish the Happy Farmer Tractor is built for leadership. Every part of it 
is made in the Happy Farmer plant by the highest grade werkmen and the most up-to- 


date machinery. 


So many thousands of farmers want the Happy Farmer that we cannot keep pace with 





the demand, although we are continually increasing our manufacturing facilities, 


The Right Design Bixee 


That the Happy Farmer with its wide 
tread and perfect balance, is the right design 
of tractor, is proved by its use. Experience 
has shown that this design delivers more 
power with less weight. ' 

The Happy Farmer turns in its own 
tracks to right or left with equal ease, 


While it is rated at only 12-24 horsepower, 
it can always be counted upon to deliver 
much more than this ‘whenever you need it. 

Because the Happy Farmer is so simple 
and because of our great factory, big buy- 
ing power, and expert organization, we can 
offer this master tractor for the low price of 
$1075. 


Happy Farmer Tractor Implements 


Happy Farmer Tractor Implements give 
the same satisfaction as the Happy Farmer 
Tractor. All Happy Farmer Moldboard 
Plows are automatically controlled by a 
cord from the driver's seat on ‘the tractor. 


The Happy Farmer Disk Harrow is made 
especially for ‘tractor work. The Happy 
Farmer Drill is the only proven successful 
one with automatic patented power-lift and 
power pressure. 


See The Next Demonstration 


Performance in, the field is a ‘tractor's 
only test. Watch the Happy Farmer your- 
self and you will see why it is America’s 
greatest tractor. ‘There is a Happy Farmer 


distributor in your locality who will be 
glad to let you know when the next dem- 


onstration is to be held. Write us today 
for his name. 


LA CROSSE TRACTOR COMPANY 


Department 4418 


f 


NY ihn 
\ WW 


> 
i 


La Crosse, Wisconsin 
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YOUR TRACTOR AND MINE 


The Vital Organs Are Similar and 


Need the Same Attention and Care 


—Some Principles of Tractor Operation That Every Tractor Owner 


Should Know 





By P. T. HINES 


that matter, has six features of 

vital importanee—the lubricating 
system, the cooling system, the igni- 
tion system, the carburetor, the gov- 
ernor and valves, and the transmis- 
sion. Every operator should under- 
stand the basic principles underlying 
each of these. 


Lubricating Systems 


Skane importance of proper lubrica- 
tion has so often been emphasized 
that it is unnecessary to repeat the 
well-worn phrases. It is rather more 
important to tell how to get proper 
lubrication than it is to deal in gen- 
eralities. 

Three kinds of oiling systems are in 
current use—the splash system, the 
circulatory system, and the force- 
feed system. Some tractors also have 
most of the gears enclosed and run- 
ning in oil. In addition, there are 
parts that should be oiled with a squirt 
can, and bearings lubricated by pin 
grease or hard-oil cups. 

With the simple splash system, the 


oil must be kept near a certain level 
in the crank case. If too much oil is 


Psat = tractor, or automobile for 


put in, the motor smokes and carbon 
forms in the cylinders; while if the 
level is too low, the motor does not 
pull well, wears rapidly and tends to 


may be filtered through several thick- 
nesses of burlap and used for gears. 


Some tractors have a combination 
of the splash and force-feed oiling 
systems. The force feed lubricator 
supplies the cylinders and the motor 
bearings, the oil draining from these 
parts into the splash chamber where 
the connecting rods strike it and 
throw iton to the moving parts in- 
side the crank case, When the tractor 





FARM CROPS 


Rape, fall oats, crimson clover, grass 
and clover seeds, rye for grazing, hairy 
or winter vetch, winter turnips. 

First half September only:—aAl)falfa, 
bur clover. 


LEGUME, FORAGE AND PASTURE 
CROPS 


Turnips, oats, rye, rape, bur, crimson 


and white clovers, alfalfa, vetch. 
VEGETABLES 


Plant in Garden.—Beet, corn salad, 
cress, kale, lettuce, mustard, onion seed, 
onion sets, parsley, garden peas, rape, 
radish, winter radish, spinach, turnip. 

Plant in Open Bed for Later Trans- 
planting.—Cabbage for frost-proof plants, 


South being able to plant considerably 





WHAT TO PLANT IN SEPTEMBER: ARE SEED AND LAND 
READY? 


lettuce to set in frames. 


FOR POULTRY 


September—Sow crimson clover, or 
sweet clover, using 15 pounds crimson 
clover seed to the acre on well prepared 
ground or 25 pounds sweet clover. Can 
graze as soon as it is 4 to 6 inches high. 
Can graze all winter and early spring. 


FLOWERS 


Sow in open ground or in lightly shad- 
ed frames seeds of Canterbury Bell, 
coreopsis, carnation (Marguerite), corn- 
flower, California poppy, larkspur, pansy, 
petunia, balloon flower, poppy, verbena. 


Following perennial flowers sow in open 
ground or under light shade: Columbine, 
Chinese pink, fox glove, gaillardia, gol- 
den glow, sweet william, verbena, lark- 
spur, Oriental poppy. 


Note:—The above suggestions are suited particularly to the Upper South, the Lower 


later, depending on location, 








heat. The oil in the splash pan should 
be drained at intervals and new oil 
put in. This adds to the power and 
life of the motor and the waste oil 


is level the rods should not dip more 
than an eighth of aninch. The splash 
chamber should be cleaned frequent- 
ly. The force-feed must also be kept in 
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Waste feed is exacting a heavy toll 
whole grains. 


cattle and hogs undigested. Why feed 
feed to the manure pile? . 
Grinding your whole grains and ro 


Ground feed is easily and wholly digested. 


better. 


Because of the remarkable results obtained and the big saving 
on feed cost, thousands of farmers are now feeding balanced 
rations—properly proportioned concentrates and roughage re- 
duced to a flour-like, predigested form by the celebrated 





Dixie Feed Mill 


The first mill to meet ALL Southern 


hundreds of Dixie farmers in preference to all others. 

Operated by belt power. Grinds into finely pulverized, nourishing meal— 
everything grown in the South—from delicate alfalfa to heaviest rough 
stuffs. Handles wet stuff as well as dry. 

Grinds velvet beans, vines and all—handles them wet without clogging. 
Grinds ‘corn stalks, corn on cob, corn stover, maize, alfalfa, pea vines, oat 


hulls, milo maize, kafir corn, Johnson grass, Lespedeza, Kudzu, straw, shell+ 
ed corn, rye, barley, wheat screenings, seed of all kinds—cuts—recuts—grinds 


them all, in one operation. 


The meal produced, because of its powder-like form is preferable to all oth- 


Animals like it 


848 Keen 


ergs, It is more nourishing. 





durability 
8 


self-sharpening. 
injure them. 


e, 






any other machin 


Investigate at once. Write 
book, 


rations and how to get max 


Chicago, tl. 


Thousands of Dollars Added to Cattle Profits! 


Fully 20 per cent is wasted. 
This is proved by the fact that fully one-fifth passes through the 


The South’s Leading Feed Grinder 


requirements. 


Letz patented grinding plates lead the world in fine cutting, speed and 


48 keen cutting edges pulverize the grain into powder. 
Run them together for hours, 
Cutting edges will be sharper than ever. 
anteed to outlast from 3 to 5 sets of any ordinary plate—reversibles in- 


Anything that needs grinding the Letz will grind finer and faster than 
i Saves 25 per cent power at the 
that the Letz w 
power and grind it better than any mill of equal 


size. — why the bang who 7" Sams _ 
biggest profits by grinding their own S$ are the 
ones who use the Letz! It has many other practi- yenine Fon y 
cal features, including force feed, friction clutch, TABLE 
ball end bearings, etc. me - e 
. ousands 0 
Investigate NOW~—Today! Letz users grind 
The high price of feed and the big profits in Hogs and Cattle bp’ ord Wheat 
make it now more necessary than ever to feed ground feed and Flour oe vith pm 


save the costly 20 per cent waste now going to the manure pile. 
Over 27 years of unquestioned leadership is behind the Letz. 


“Feeding Farm Animals.’’ 

will send a copy free of charge. 
. 

Letz Manufacturing Company 


304 East Road 
CROWN POINT, INDIANA 


Distributing Agents at 
ae ta Mont. 


DePere, Wisc. ork, Pa. Minneapolis, Minn. A . 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. Muncie, Ind. Omaha, Neb. Jackson, Mich. 
Dallas, Texas. Toledo, Ohio Kansas City, Mo. Spartanburg, S. C. 








from cattle men who feed 






20 per cent of your costly 






ughage will save this loss. 
Animals thrive on it 











Used and endorsed by, 















better. 


Cutting Edges 






Plates are 
empty, and you cannot 
One set is guar- 






belt. We guarantee 
ill grind more grain on less belt 








other machine of 
its kind can this 
feat be equaled. 
It is due to the 
wonderful Letz 
silent Buhr with 
its 848 keen cut- 
edges that 
cut and 


for our big Catalog and our free 
Tells ali about balanced 
imum results at lowest cost. We 
Send a postal card at once. 


ting 
both 
grind. 











New Waterford, 0. Yinaiocs. Canada. 












THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


good condition, for the splash alone 
is not sufficient for lubrication. 


Another system largely used is the 


circulatory system. A pump draws oil 
from a settling chamber and forces it 
through pipes to various bearings, 
The oil then drains back to the set. 
tling chamber and is used over and 
over again. The pump and the screen 
through which the oil is strained must 
be kept clean, and the oil should be 
drawn off at times and replaced with 
fresh oil. 


Multiple feed or force-feed oilers 
are also popular, and with this sys- 
tem each part of the motor is oiled 
by its own feed pipe and pump, all 
the pumps being located in a case and 
operated by a common shaft. Regu- 
lating devices are provided so that 
the feed may be changed if advisable, 
but as a rule it is not well to change 
shop adjustments unless one is abso- 
lutely certain that the amount of oil 
delivered is incorrect. 

Gears that are not enclosed and 
running in oil require frequent lubri- 
cation. A good grade of machine oil 
is good to use in the gear oilers, sup- 
plementing it, whenever possible, by 
smearing hard oil on the gears direct. 
The oil for the gears ought to drop: 
between them so as to directly reach 
the wearing surface. It is false idea 
that tractor gears last better without 
oiling. 

Grease cups should also have fre- 
quent attention, and if the manufac- 
turer has not done it, the owner ought 
to pipe all grease cups to the platform 
so that the main bearings can be oiled 
without stopping. 


Parts to be oiled with a squirt can 
should be looked after frequently, as 
the idea is to get the oil to the bear- 
ing surface often enough to prevent 
the breaking of the ow film. A small 
quantity every hour or so is better 
than large quantities applied only at 
morning and noon. 


Keeping the Motor Cool 


WHILE lubrication has a great deal 

deal to do with keeping a motor 
cool, the biggest part is played by the 
cooling system. Some tractors on the 
market use oil as a cooling element, 
while the others use water. 


Oil has the advantage in cold weath- 
er or cold climates, for it will not 
freeze and break parts. In hot weath- 
er or climates the water evaporates 
rapidly and keeps the temperature 
from getting dangerously high. 


When oil is used as a cooling ele- 
ment, it is well to keep the level as 
high as the manufacturer directs, for 
the effectiveness of any cooling sys- 
tem depends on the amount of radi- 
ating surface. Oil supplied to make 
up leakage should have a high fire 
test so that dangerous vapors will not 
be formed. In extreme cold weather 
the oil may form into a jelly which 
does not flow rapidly. If this hap- 
pens dilute with high-grade kerosene, 
being sure that it is of a good grade 
and has a high fire test. 


Some tractors are cooled by a 
screen or “shower” system over an 
open tank. A pump delivers the wa- 
ter to the top of the screen and it is 
cooled in trickling down. Consider- 
able dust may be caught in the screen, 
forming mud in the bottom of the 
tank and even in the cylinder jackets. 


The closed radiator with sufficient 
radiation surface to keep the water 
from boiling under ordinary condi- 
tions is ideal for use on tractors. Some 
systems depend on thermo-syphon 
circulation, but the majority are equip- 
ped with pumps. These pumps should 
be kept in good condition, and the 
radiator filled to its capacity. 


Some Facts About Ignition 


HERE are two general forms of 

ignition—the make-and-break sys- 
tem, and the jump spark system—and 
both have their advocates. 

The contact points of the make- 
and-break igniter must meet square- 
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ly at the proper time, and the various 
springs which are exposed to dust and 
dirt must be cleaned frequently. Fol- 
low the manufacturer’s directions and 
you will likely save a great deal of 
trouble. 

The jump spark system is coming 
into favor more and more, perhaps 
because it is generally used on auto- 
mobiles and therefore more widely 
known. Also when something goes 
wrong the trouble may usually be 
remedied by simply changing a spark 
plug. 

A rule for spacing the points of a 
spauk plug is to set them so a worn 
dime will easily pass between them. 
Plugs can be cleaned with a stiff 
brush and gasoline, or it may be done 
with sand paper or an old knife. All 
that needs scraping is the inside of 
the shell and the central electrode. If 
the insulation is broken, the spark 
plug should be replaced with a new 
one. Sometimes a plug will spark all 
right in the air, and will not work 
when placed under compression. 


If the points of the vibrator are 
separated about the thickness of a 
postal card, the coil should work all 
right. Rapid pitting and burning of 
the points indicates that the current 
is too strong for the condenser, or 
that it is in bad order. This can only 
be repaired by the manufacturer. 

When the vibrator buzzes but no 
spark is made, it usually means that 
the fine winding in the coil is broken 
and that the coil should be sent to the 
maker for repairs. If the vibrator 
does not buzz when contact is made, 
it indicates that a connection is loose 
or that a wire is broken.. The coils 
are interchangeable on most motors, 
and a coil should be replaced with a 


new one if another coil works well 
in its place. 
The average tractor operator will 


money by letting the magneto 

Except for oiling and adjust- 
the magneto requires 
expert attention. The maker is the 
logical repair man, though some gar- 
ages have men capable of doing the 
work. 


save 
alone. 
ing the bearings, 


High tension magnetos and mag- 
netos used without a coil for make- 
and-break ignition must be timed. 


Direct current magnetos and magnetos 
used with a spark coil are not timed 
and are often belt driven. 


Study the Carburetor 


HE carburetor is a good thing to 

let alone unless you have mastered 
its operation. With hit and miss gov- 
erned engines this is not so important, 
as the carburetor is simple; but the 
compensating types used with throt- 
tle-governed engines are very sensi- 
tive. 

One standard type of carburetor has 
the fuel regulating valve and spray 
nozzle in the air passage. When the 
engine is speeded up by operating the 
throttle, the air valve opens and ad- 
mits more air to balance the mixture. 
Some operators try to save fuel by 
closing off the fuel supply and in- 
creasing the tension on the air valve 
spring. The result is that the motor 
lacks power on hard pulls as if it had 
an under-sized carburetor, 


Carburetors of this type are adjust- 
ed for low speed, with the air valve 
closed lightly but firmly, with the reg- 
ulating valve open about one turn, 
and the throttle set so that it does not 
quite close. The high speed adjust- 
nent is made with the throttle wide 
open and the spark advanced a quar- 
ter to a half. Backfiring is prevented 
by tightening the air valve spring a 
turn or so by opening the regulating 
valve a trifle. If the motor smokes, 
the air valve is too tight or the fuel 
valve is too wide open. 

Pi ies sagd popular type of carburetor 

idmits auxiliary air through inlets 
v which are opened and closed by float- 
ing balls. At low speeds these balls 
are seated, but they open, one at a 
time, as the throttle is opened. Where 
dust is bad the balls and_ seats 





may wear badly, but they are easily 
replaced. This type is adjusted by 
setting the regulating valve at the 
point of best running when the spark 
is retarded. The valve is closed till 
the motor backfires and then open- 
ed till the motor reaches the highest 


speed. 


Multi-jet carburetors are coming 
into use. In this type a perforated 
standpipe is set in the air passage and 
a needle valve controls the fuel open- 
ing into the standpipe. On this type 
the air valve must have a very liglit 
tension or the motor will flood. When 
kerosene is used a water feed similar 
to the fuel feed is provided. Water 
is used only when the motor is pulling 


1 heavy load. This type of carburetor 
is adjusted for full load by setting the 
needle valve where the motor pulls 


best and the low speed adjustment is 
obtained by setting the air valve 
where the motor idles well. 


Before adjusting any carburetor, 


make sure that the float is in good 
order, and if not replace or repair it. 
The best adjustment for any carbu- 
retor is where the motor pulls best, 


and it is useless to spend so much 
time trying to make a motor idle per- 
fectly, especially if kerosene is the 
fuel used. 


Valves and Governors 


HE average tractor motor has no 

light job to perform, and for this 
reason the valves should have regular 
attention, especially if kerosene is 
used as a fuel. Wear on the exposed 
parts must be taken up to keep the 
motor in time, and exposed cams will 
wear so that the valves will open 
sufficiently. 


Valves must also be ground regu- 
larly if best results are to be obtained, 
as it is impossible to get good results 
from a motor that lacks compression. 


Piston rings also play an important 
part in compression and must be re- 
placed oftener than in stationary mo- 
tors. Dust tends to shorten the life 
of piston rings and cylinder walls, and 
should be avoided whenever possible. 
The two-cycle motor requires a tight 
crank case and good compression if 
economy is to be shown, and no mat- 
ter whether an engine is two or four- 
cycle, it is never advisable to run it 
with worn cylinders and piston rings, 
for too much power is lost. New cyl- 
inders should be put in, or the old 
ones rebored and fitted with new pis- 
tons and rings. 


No governor will work well with a 
slack belt, play in the governor parts, 
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improper lubrication, or anything that 
tends to hamper free action. I have 
seen several motors “run away” in 
winter because water had frozen on 
the governor and prevented it from 
acting. Often governors are blamed, 
when the trouble is due to the lack of 
a stop for the throttle. See that the 
wing valve is open enough to run the 
motor idle when the goverror runs 
at its proper speed. 

Getting the Power Into Motion 

HE real test of the efficiency of a 

tractor is its ability to convert the 
cylinder explosions into pulling power. 
Some of the later tractors are said to 
deliver 70 per cent of the brake power 
of the motor to the drawbar, but if 
this is done, it means that every bear- 
ing is well adjusted and lubricated. 

Clutches must be tight when thrown 
in and must take hold without bind- 
ing. Slipping will soon wear the fac- 
ing from clutch blocks and this means 
a loss of power. The clutch should be 
put in quickly but without slamming 
and jerking; and it should be released 
without any slipping. 

Gears ought not to be thrown in 
until one is certain that the clutch is 
released, for the chance of spoiling 
the gear teeth is too certain to risk. 


(Concluded on page 19, column 2) 
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Avery Tractors Helped to Raise It 
Avery Threshers Helped to Save it 


HE crop this year has been a big one. It would not have been possible 
had it not been for modern motor farming machinery. 
supplied a large amount of the power back of this big national crop. Avery Tractorsand 
Plowsturned thousands of acres of ground, prepared the seed bed and planted and harvested 
the grain crops. Avery Motor Cultivators planted and cultivated thousands of acres of corn, 
cotton and other rowcrops. Avery Separatorsthreshed and saved millions of bushelsof grain. 


An Averyized Farm Means Success 


Tens of thousands of Avery machines are 
insuccessful operation throughout the world. 
There is a size Avery Tractor for every size 
farm, an Avery Plow for every size ‘Tractor 
and an Avery Thresher for every size run. 
With one of these outfits in the size you need 
and an Avery Motor Cultivator, your farm 


power requirements are taken care of. 


Motor Farming Machinery 


Specialists 


The Avery Company are motor farming 
Avery machines are 
built complete in the three big Avery fac- 
tories and backed by prompt and permanent 


AVERY COMPANY, 2519 Iowa Street, Peoria, Ill. 


Distributors and Servi 


machinery specialists, 


able crankshaft boxes, 


belt pulley is always in place. 


ice Stations In Every 


anch House: 
Grae in the so Union and in more than 60 , Fi orelgn Countries 





Avery Motor Cultivator 


Motor 
and Road 


Light and Heavy Tractor 
Plows for all size Tractors 
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Avery Tractors 


service through the Avery Branch Houses 
and Distributors covering every State in the 
Union and over 60 Foreign Countries. 


When you get an,Avery, you get a Tractor 
with renewable innercylgnder walls, adjust- 
patented sliding 
frame, patented gasifiers that turn kerosene 
or distillate into gas, and a tractor that you 
can attach instantaneously to any machine, 

either for belt driving or pulling at the 
drawbar—the coupler is automatic and the 


All the special features in Avery Tractors as well 
as in Avery ‘Threshers, Motor Cultivators and Plows 
are shownin big free Avery Motor Farming Catalog. 
See nearest Avery Dealer or write direct for catalog, 


There’ 8 ~ size Avery 
Thresher for every sizerun 


VERY 








5-10 HP. Avery Tractor 
50 F. O. B. Peoria 





8-16 H. P. Avery Seeten for Price 
Write Us Direct. Fully Warranted 





40-80 H. P. Avery Trector 
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““Slipping’’ not “Saving’ 


“I kept slipping back two feet every time I went ahead one.” That's 
what the small boy gave as an excuse to his teacher for being late for 
school one winter day. , 


And that’s just what is happening to the cow owner who is trying 
to get along without a cream separator or with an inferior or half-worn- 
out machine. Like the small boy he is “slipping.” He thinks he is 
thrifty, but for every dollar he saves by not buying a De Laval he loses 
two through not having one. 


It isn’t economy to do without labor saving and money saving and 
food saving machines. It isn’t economy to feed 40-cent butter to the 
calves and hogs. ne 

It is economy to buy and use only the best cream separator made— 


and that’s the De Laval. 

Viewed from every standpoint—clean skimming, ample capacity, 
ease of operation, freedom from repairs, durability—there is no other 
cream separator that can compare with the De Laval. 

It’s real thrift and genuine omncey 
to buy a De Laval Separator NOW. 
Why not see the nearest De Laval agent at once! See a new 1918 De Laval 


machine for yourself. Try it to prove every made for it. If you don’t 
know a De Laval agent write direct to one of the addresses below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 











Plant With These Drills 
Pe PLANTED fields produce greater 


yields. Remember that at planting time 


this year, when every bushel added to your harvest 
field counts. 
The use of Empire Jr., Hoosier, or Kentucky Drills means 
not only more grain per acre, but better prices. Drill-plant- 
ing improves the quality of the grain, for when seed is proper- 
ly planted, at even depth, and covered as it should be, it 
comes up all at thesametime, grows uniformly, and ripens 
evenly. Such grain grades high and brings good prices. 
The drill that will do the best work for you 1s in one of 
these lines, It is handled by some local dealer not far from 
our farm where you can see it, or you can find out all about 

it by writing us for drill catalogues, There are drills for 
lanting every kind of grass or grain, with or without ferti- 
izer, in every kind of soil. 

The dealer, or the catalogue, will tell you all about feeds, 
furrow openers, bearings, attachments, etc, All we can tell 
you here is that you will find just the drill for your work in 
the Empire Jr., Hoosier, or Kentucky lines, and that without 
any trouble or expense on your part beyond the writing of a 
letter or postcard, Why not write it now, before you forget? 


International Harvester Company of America 


CHICAGO oe USA 
Champion Deering McCormick Milwaukee Osborne 


i 


























Progressive Farmer Advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented. 
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HOW TO SELECT THE COWS OF THE BEEF HERD 


| 
FRENCH 
on “How to Succeed With Hogs and Cat- | 
the Beef Herd,” will appear next week,] 
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somewhat higher 
title, because of the 
ryreater strength of 
his blood, brought 
about by line breed- 
ing through many 
generations. By 


reason of this fact 
of strong blood in 
the sire, one may 

é take the common- 
MR. FRENCH est 





sort of scrub 
cows and find a wonderful improve- 
ment in the first generation of cattle 


sired by him. Indeed, there are great 
and small herds of good beef cattle 
in many sections of the world that 
have been brought to their present 
state of excellence from the most 
common she stock foundation. 
However, animals of the second or 
third generation topped by pure-bred 
sires of correct type and breeding 
show, in the great majority of cases, 





e 
o much better type than do animals 
of the first cross, that when such she 
stock is available it usually pays to 
use it in the establishment of beef 
herds when it may be secured at not 
too great an advance i ice over 
what scrub cows comm and, es- 
pecially is this the case w the he 

is to be maintained on high-priced 


land and under conditions of high- 
priced labor. It may readily be seen 
that a low grade of stock may show a 
good profit when handled under large 
range conditions that when handled 
under farm conditions, on high-priced 
land, would be maintained at a loss. 


Aim at the Beef Type 


It must be conceded, in the light of 
present market conditions, that young 
beef stock, to command the most 
money for food consumed and labor 
expended, should confirm to the 
smooth, square, blocky type of the 
sire described in last week’s article 
and the more nearly both sire and 
dam conform to this type the better 
chance there is that the produce will 
be of the desired character. 

It goes without saying that cows 
that have profited in type through 
several generations of careful mating 
are worth more and so command a 
greater price per head than do females 
that have just “growed” for the same 
number of generations. And so itisa 
question for one’s keen judgment to 
decide, guided by the conditions under 
which the herd is to be handled, as to 
whether he shall purchase high-priced 
cows of improved type or lower- 
priced cows of inferior type. 

The calf secured through the mat- 
ing of a high-class beef sire and a 


| dam of the same type, on a discrimin- 





ative market, will generally sell at 
from $10 to $20 more than the calf 
from the same sire mated to a com- 
mon scrub cow, and as the two dams 
will consume about the same amount 
of feed during the year and either 
cow produce six to eight calves dur- 
ing her breeding period, it wiil be 
seen that one would be justified in 
paying $50 to $60 more for the good 
cow than for the scrub, when both are 
to be maintained under farm condi- 
tions.. Again, if the produce is to be 
maintained and finished on the farm 
on which it is produced, rather than 
to be sold at weaning age, the profit 
from the better cow is more yet, as 
the spread in price between the low- 
grade calf and the high-grade, better 
type animal increases as the finishing 
period approaches. While the differ- 
ence in price per hundredweight in 
the calves may not be more than 92, 
in the finished steers it is quite likely 
to be $3 to $5—the feed of the two an- 
imals costing about the same. 


discriminative selection of cow 
the beef herd, to 
lan 


nd ] 
ny f 


pe mMaintaines 
: os 7 
alue, L believe 1t goo 


blocky, broa 


a hxed 
practice to select the 
] or medium-sized cow—the sam 
that instead 
masculinity in the animal I should in 
sist upon femininity: for beef cows 
masculine appearance do not, as 
rule, make so good producers as thos 
of the more feminine type, nor ar 
they as good mothers. 


large 
type as the sire save 


Then it will pay well to look care- 
fully to the disposition of the cow: 
for wild cows generally produce wild, 
nervous offspring, and both cow and 
calf are nuisances to handle on the 
farm and consume more food for the 
same results than do cattle of quiet 
disposition. And last—a most import- 
ant point, in my judgment—the cows 
selected should give evidence of thei: 
ability to give a reasonable amount of 
milk; for the beef cow that will not 
give milk enough when well fed on 
reasonable priced home-grown farm 
products, to make her one calf weigh 
in the neighborhood of 500 pounds at 
six months of age, is an unprofitable 
servant and deserves to go straight t 
the block. Many times it is both nec 
essary and profitable to allow a bee 
cow to nurse two calves—in the cases 
f where the family mill 
secured by milking sey 
era of the while a lik 
number of the other members of th: 
herd look after the feeding of the off 
spring of the milk cows, or where ex 
tra calves are purchased at a tender 
age and made to take “pot luck” witl 
youngsters to the manor born. This 
burden the milkless beef cow is una- 
ble to undertake, f 


for instance 
id butter i 


“1 


beef cows, 


and the fact de- 
tracts oftimes many dollars from her 
might-be income, 


[ would not be understood to infer 
that no so-called scrub cows will pro- 
duce good beef calves when mated 
with a first-class beef sire, for there 
appears, every once in a while, a good 
milking cow of fair beef type amoung 
cows of no breeding, and such ani- 
mals often produce calves that make 
good butchers’ cattle. However, their 
numbers are not so great as to make 
any great exception to the rule that 
to secure the best beef calves there 
must be good blood and good type on 
both sides of the cow house. 





No Time to Lose if You Are to Grow 
Cover Crops 


VERY farmer needs to adopt such 

a system of farming as will enable 
him to have a carpet of green over 
‘his farm in the winter, This is not 
only delightful to the eye, but it saves 
washing and leaching; it furnishes 
humus, grazing, or good forage crop, 
according to how it is used, and 1s 
one of the best ways to make a good 
corn crop. There is still a great need 
for more corn in the South. A good 
way to supply this is to plant some 
legume this fall and turn—it under 
when corn is to be planted in the 
spring. This will sometimes double 
the yield of corn at little expense. 


Every farmer should give this mat- 
ter attention now, because now is the 
proper time to do so. Farm demon- 
stration agents have taken up this 
matter and are urging it strenuously, 
because it is valuable. Land that 1s 
to be broken should have a good deep 
breaking right away, with harrowing 
to pulverize the clods. Then one or 
two more harrowings before planting 
time should get it into good condi- 
tion. Land that has been cultivated 
all summer should, with a little disk- 
ing, be put in good condition for the 
seed without the deep breaking. 

C. R. HUDSON. 
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THE TRACTOR WAY—A.PICTURE STORY 
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RANK 8S, WOOD runs a farm on Rural Route No. 3, just out of Raleigh, and, like 

all men onall rural routes inevery state, he has felt the shortage of labor most 

acutely. But the acreage on the old Moore farm is larger this year, and crops are better, 
despite a cold, dry spring, The farm will make more staple crops such as corn, cow- 
peas, soy beans and wheat this year than it has ever been known to make before, Why? 
Well, it is a story of just one word,—tractor, 


Wood has an 8-16 tractor which cost him around $1,100 last fall, The day before 
my trip to his place he had plowed and planted 8 acres in cowpeas during the day. 
He broke the land with the tractor; two negroes with two mules, each, harrowed 
the land and drilled in the peas. Without the tractor, it would have been necessary 
to employ 4. teams, or 12 mules and 6 men to do the work. 


Figure 1—Shows the tractor used by Mr, Wood ready for plowing under stubble lands 
for planting to peas. Two plows, cutting a swath 30 inches wide, are used. The 
spike-toothed harrow attached assures that no clods will be found in the field, 


Figure 2—Ready to go. The engine is primed with gasoline and kerosene is used 
as a fuel. The land is hard here, making low gear necessary. 


Figure 3—In action, Note fresh dirt turned up to side and smoothed prettily with 
harrow. 

Yigure 4—On the hillside. This implement can be used on any ordinary grade, 
The entire Wood farm ig very rolling, yet the tractor is used with success, 

Figure 5—Ready for planting, A tractor can be unhitched from one implement and 
hitched to another quicker than any two-horse team in existence, states Mr. Wood, 
and he does it because I saw him beat his men when he turned over the grain drill 
to the mules and went back to his plow, 


Figure 6—Going good on high, 


Figure 7—Corn and peas both grow well where the land has been thoroughly broken. 
This corn had good color and was well fruited in face of the fact that a serious 
drouth had been prevailing all of the early summer, 


Figure 8—This corn is on an adjoining farm just across the line, not six feet away 
and facing the corn in Figure 7. The corn has been withered from drouth and poor 
cultivation. Mr. Wood states that it had more commercial fertilizer than his corn. 
Note the turn plow used in cultivation, 


Picture in lower left-hand corner shows corn on tractor plowed land, and at lower 
right an individual stalk, showing the prolific nature of the corn, with one ear 
coming from every node from the ground up to where Mr. Wood is touching the stalk. 
F. H,. JETER, 
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‘T= necessity for growing more wheat and for 
saving wheat by the use of wheat substitutes 
has not been removed by the increased crop of 
1918 over 1917. The allied nations and their armies 
will need all the wheat we can grow and save dur- 
ing the next year. 





VERY reader of The Progressive Farmer should 

write to the United States Department of Agri- 
culture for the following Farmers’ Bulletins: No. 
932, Rodent Pests on the Farm; No. 962, Velvet 
Beans; and No. 977, Hay Crops. By all means write 
at once for Farmers’ Bulletin No. 962 on velvet 
beans, and then purchase seed for planting next 
spring. 





E HOPE every cotton-growing reader of The 

Progressive Farmer will read the article, 
“What Will Become of Your Low-grade Cotton?” 
elsewhere in this issue. Then act promptly by 
taking the matter up with your Congressman. As 
Mr. Blackwell says, there is every year something 
like a million bales of low-grade cotton, and this 
year there will probably be a very poor market for 
this unless something is done and done at once. You 
can do your part by writing your Congressman 
today. 





HE United States Department of Agriculture 

recently made an investigation of the tractor in 
the Corn Belt to determine just what conditions 
justify the purchase of a tractor in that section. 
The investigation shows that nine out of ten of 
600 tractor owners consider their investment in a 
tractor a profitable one. The owners of tractors 
in answering the question: “What do you find to 
be the principal advantage of a tractor for farm 
work?” nearly always indicate that its ability to 
do heavy work and do it quickly, thus covering the 
desired acreage within the proper season, to be the 
principal advantage. 





HERE is general rejoicing in the announcement 

that Senator Vardaman has been defeated for 
renomination as Senator from Mississippi. The 
whole South would be shamed if at this critical 
time any Southern commonwealth should select 
and send to Washington a man who has either sin- 
cerely or corruptly talked against the war and 
helped spread German propaganda. Any man of 
prominence who spent his time during the early 
months of the war talking against it, may have 
been sincere, but it is proof positive that he was 
too easily deceived by enemies of his country to be 
a safe man for anybody to follow either in war 
or peace. 





AS AMERICAN boys, girls and women take up a 
constantly increasing share of farm work laid 
aside by men going to war, they may take comfort 
in the knowledge that the women and children of 
France and England are also carrying great bur- 
dens bravely. The Minister of Agriculture of the 
Republic of France in a message to North Carolina 
club boys (sent through Mr. A. K. Robertson) says: 


“Let me tell you with great gratitude and 
also with great faith how the valiant Americans 
have come to France to fight with us in the 
cause of right. Truly, it is your nation which 
has aided us to live, which has made possible 
our existence since our land cannot produce as 
much as usual, as all the men are in the military 
service. On account of their absence, a great 
deal of work has been made for us. In all of 
our agricultural endeavors once carried on by 
the men, women have taken their places and 
there has been added to their forces that of the 
children. Quite commonly, all the boys and all 
the young girls have taken over the work 
formerly done by their parents.” 





UR North Carolina readers should not overlook 
our recent announcement that fairs wishing 
to get their part of the State Department of Agri- 
culture’s $5,000 appropriation must apply by Sep- 
tember 1. In this connection we are reminded of 


from the small, 


a néw and important benefit of fairs to which wé 
have not heretofore called attention. The point is 
made by Mr. S. G. Rubinow, the alert chairman of 
the Fair Committee, who says in a letter now be- 
fore us: 


“One of the great benefits that will be derived 
from the fair work this fall will be the training 
that local folks will receive in preparation for 
judging. The man and woman who learns how 
to judge at the fair will learn how to judge for 
the market. The article that wins first prize at 
the fair will be the best seller on the market. 
The power of discriminating between good 
stock and poor stock, good crops and poor 
crops, is a valuable asset for any one to pos- 
sess. But the ability to explain the difference 
is still more valuable. In training judges for 
fairs, we are training ourselves for better farm- 
ing. See your county agent and tell him you 
want to learn how to judge.” 


The Tractor Owner Should Study His 
Machine 


VERY owner of a tractor should give a good 
deal of attention to familiarizing himself with 





his machine. 

He should have the necessary knowledge to oper- 
ate his tractor to its highest efficiency and capacity. 
At this time, it is his duty to put forth his very best 
efforts to keep his tractor and the equipment which 
He 
should exercise the most extreme care to see that 


he uses with it in the very best working order. 


each day before it goes to the field it is given a 


thorough inspection, and that nothing requiring 
attention is neglected. 
The cost of operating a tractor depends mainly 
upon the man at the wheel. If small adjustments 
are made as needed, bearings kept clean, well oiled 
and greased and reasonable supervision given, the 


repair cost is small. 


The Place of the Tractor in Cotton Belt 
Farming 





HE place where the tractor best fits is, of 
it can be employed a 
working 


course, the place where 
maximum of the 
certain fixed expenses in tractor oper- 


possible time. 
There are 
ation that go on whether the machine is at work 
or not, and good management on the part of the 
owner demands that periods of idleness, both in 


frequency and length, be reduced to a minimum. 


Imagine a five-thousand-acre wheat field in the 
Northwest and a five-acre truck farm in the South- 
east, and we have the two extremes of farming 
operations as affecting the economical use of farm 
tractors. On the one hand we have broad, level or 
gently rolling fields, a crop that requires no culti- 
vation, and that can be seeded and harvested by 
machinery; on the other hand, we have a very 
small acreage planted to perhaps a dozen different 
crops, possibly all maturing at different times, and 
most or all of them demanding careful, tedious 
cultivation. Plainly, the first 
favor the fullest use of the tractor; 
there can be little use for the tractor on the five- 


named conditions 
equally plainly, 


acre truck farm. 

As the Cotton Belt farmer approaches the condi- 
tions found on the large wheat farm and gets away 
truck-farm conditions, it must be 
clear that his opportunities for profitable tractor 
employment correspondingly increase. Before he 
can use a tractor he must have something for it to 
do, and this can be found only under relatively 
large-scale farm conditions, 

Cotton and corn occupy by far the largest part 
of our cultivated acreage in the Cotton Belt, and 
In our observation, a mule 
can break more land than he can cultivate. In 
“peak load,” the period when a 


probably always will. 
other words, the 
maximum amount of horse power is demanded, 
and not in breaking the’ 
the 


comes with cultivation, 
land. 
farmer who grows only cotton and corn has no 
particular use for a tractor that cannot cultivate 
as well as break his land. 


This being true, it would seem that 


But the cotton and corn farmer should also grow 
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considerable small grain and hay, if he is to have a 
well balanced farming system, and it is in the seed- 
ing and harvesting of such crops that the tractor 
may prove particularly valuable. To illustrate, the 
oat harvest usually comes at the busiest time of the 
whole year, when teams can hardly be spared from 
the corn and cotton fields. In such a predicament, 
a good tractor hitched to one or two binders can 
do the job quickly and leave the horses to push the 
cultivation. Similarly, getting in a hay crop after 
the small grain is often neglected because there is 
not enough available horse power to break and 
seed the stubble land, and here the tractor can do 
the work quickly and cheaply. 

Every tractor should be equipped for belt work, 
as besides work in the fields, there are jobs, such 


as sawing wood, pumping water, filling the silo, 


generating electricity for lights, and so on, that 
the tractor may do. 
Labor is getting extremely scarce and high- 


priced, and there are many thousands of Southern 
farmers who may well consider buying tractors. 
Before doing so, however, we suggest that each 
man carefully study his particular conditions, with 
a view to determining whether he really needs a 
tractor; and then, if he does need one, be equally 
careful in selecting the size and kind best suited to 
his particular needs. These matters looked to, with 
a fairly intelligent operator, there is no reason why 
a farm tractor should not be an excellent invest- 
ment. 


Plan the Tractor’s Work Ahead 


EFORE buying a tractor, analyze your farm 

work and the work a tractor will do. You 

must decide whether or not you can plan your 
work so as to keep the tractor busy. Spend less 
time in working and more time in planning. 





The tractor will never entirely replace horses, but 
it will to a large extent take over the heavy work 
of tillage. The tractor has an advantage over the 
horse in that it is not affected by heat, can be used 
for deep tillage, eliminates a great many hired-man 
troubles, will work day and night, and can be used 
to advantage all the year round. 

But the tractor requires care just as does an ani- 
mal. Some persons overload their work animals, 
and do the same thing when they begin operating a 
tractor. If you say anything to them about it, they 
say, “Oh, it’s a machine! What difference does it 
make?” Then, some day, the tractor will give 
down when most needed—and the manufacturer is 
to blame, of course! 

The tractor is suited for all kinds of heavy belt 
work and can also be used for hauling grain or 
other heavy produce to a shipping point or some 
market direct, as well as for hauling fertilizers, 
lime, etc., to the farm. As a source of power for 
pulling a grader or ditcher, the tractor can’t be 
beaten. 

A farmer can find many uses for a tractor that 
will utilize the power the year round. This is what 
makes the investment profitable. 


A Thought for the Week 


| ie many times I have seen men in legisla- 





tive positions, anxious and trembling almost, 

for fear they should not secure an appropri- 
ation, declaring that if they did not get it their 
promising future would be shrouded in darkness 
and that their defeat was foreordained. But I can 
say here in the presence of the Senate that I never 
knew a case where a single one of those anticipa- 
tions was realized. On the other hand, I have 
known cases in which men received large appro- 
priations, and were confident that their future 
with their constituents was founded on a rock, as 
it were, and yet who lost the nomination the very 
next week. When you reach the real American 
citizen he is not going to judge a Senator of the 
United States or a Representative for the part 
that he plays in getting something out of the 
National grab-bag. He has a higher ideal of a 
Representative and of what should be done by 
him than that he is merely an agent for his con- 
stituency in securing money to be expended in 
his home locality—Senator Theodore Burton of 
Ohio. 
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THE WORLD WAR EXPLAINED 


By CLARENCE POE 








II—How Germany Built Up the Greatest War Machine the World Had 
Ever Known* 











T IS hard for the average man or woman, boy or 

girl, living in America to understand the condi- 

tions out of which came the great world-war 
explosion in 1914. We must take some time to con- 
sider these conditions if our study of the war is to 
be worth while. 

The continent of Europe, including the British 
Isles, is about the size of the United States. It con- 
tains 21 nations. We have 48 states. Russia, how- 
ever, according to its 1914 boundaries, occupied 
almost exactly half of the land area of Europe. It 
follows, therefore, that twenty other European 
countries were crowded into an area about half 
the size of the United States. Now let us see what 
relations existed between these countries of states. 


& 


A Contrast Between Europeand America 


E CAN best get an idea of conditions by 

having the reader make a contrast between 

Europe and America. What state lies north 
of the state you live in? Well, suppose you should 
wish to make a visit to that state next week. You 
would find people there speaking the same language 
you speak. You would find about the same races of 
people as in your state. In religion you would find 
little difference. If you wished to ship something 
into that state to sell, or if you wished to buy some- 
thing to be shipped from that state into your home 
state, you would find no tariff or tax hindering or 
penalizing either plan. As you crossed the line be- 
tween your state and this neighbor state on the 
north, you would see no forts or soldiers put there 
by one state to threaten the people of the other 
state. And so on with regard to your neighbor 
state north of you. 

How different are conditions on the continent of 
Europe! Leaving Russia out of consideration, we 
may say that the average European lives about the 
same distance from another country that the aver- 
age American lives from another state. But when 
the European gets to the boundary line of another 
country, what does he find? People of different 
language from his own, probably of different race 
and religion. But it is the separate and selfish gov- 
ernments that have brought on most of the wars 
that have cost Europe so much in blood and treas- 
ure, 

Except in France, England and Russia, kings still 
rule in most of the great countries of Europe 
(England has a king but he has little power); and 
each king is jealous and ambitious. He is jealous 
of other kings and often ambitious to win the name 
of having added new territory to his kingdom. He 
levies tariff taxes to keep out goods made in other 
countries. He keeps up great armies, and if his 
country has a seafront, he builds great battleships, 
to frighten other countries. He builds forts and 
places armies along the lines that separate his 
country from others, and sends spies among their 
peoples. 

& 


“‘The King Business” and _ Its Results 


LL these things have kept the people of 

Europe uneasy for centuries. There is an old 

saying, “Uneasy lies the head that wears an 
European crown.” We must not forget, however, 
that the people have as much reason to be uneasy 
as the king. It is they who must fight his battles. 
It is they who must shed the blood that is spilt in 
his quarrels. 

Mr. Gerard, who was our Amercian Ambassador 
to Germany when the war began, says it is “this 
king business” which has brought Europe to the 
pass she is in. And there is probably no other one 
sentence which so nearly explains the whole situ- 
ation. 

One more comparison may help us understand 
the matter still better. Just after Woodrow Wil- 
son became President of the United States, there 
was some trouble between our country and Mexico. 
President Wilson at once said that, whatever the 
outcome, we did not seek and would not take an 
inch of Mexican territory. The people of America 
approved his statement. Suppose, however, instead 
of a President we had had a Kaiser. What a differ- 
ence there would have been in our government’s 
attitude. Our President is elected by the people 
and is responsible to the people. After serving out 
his term he goes back to the people as one of them. 


*These articles are copyrighted by the Thompson Publishing Company, 


Raleigh, for later use in text-book form, with numerous maps and illus- 


trations, 


His sons and daughters must also live the lives of 
ordinary Americans like the rest of us. The Kaiser, 
on the other hand, is not chosen by the people. He 
reigns for life no matter what he does, and his sons 
will be Kaisers after him. In his royal palace are 
portraits of his kingly ancestors, and each one has 
thought himself a sort of failure if he did not add 
some territory to his kingdom, They have missed 
no chances. 

If a kaiser had ruled America, therefore, it is 
easy to guess what would have happened when 
Mexico gave us trouble. Our Kaiser would have 
said: “Here is my chance. I wish to glorify my 
reign and give my son a kingdom bigger than it 
was when I was crowned. I will conquer this 
weaker country and enlarge my empire according- 
ly.” Then Mexico would have had a grudge against 
us, would have hated us, and bided her time for 
revenge, and we should have had need for more 
forts along the Mexican border and bigger armies 
to protect our people against her people, 

x J 


The Alliance Between Germany and 
Austria-Hungary 


T IS perfectly safe to say that this would have 

been the course of an American king ruling with 

unchecked power. It is safe to say so because we 
know what kings in Europe have been doing all 
these years. And as a matter of fact, it was pre- 
cisely this sort of ambition on the part of two 
kings that brought on the present war. The two 
kings were the Emperors of Germany and Austria- 
Hungary. They had long had an agreement to 
make war together whenever it seemed advisable, 
which is to say whenever they thought that they 
could gain power and wealth by doing so. And in 
1914 they felt that they could, 

Writing in August, 1914, just as the war started, 
Maximilian Harden, one of Germany’s most famous 
journalists, said: “Yes, we provoked the war; we 
glory in it. We provoked it because we were sure 
of victory. Now strikes the hour of Germany’s 
rising power!” The men in Germany who favored 
war had much argument to support this view. In 
1870 Germany had provoked a war with France, by 
cunning and deception. In that war she had con- 
quered France in five weeks, taking from her the 
rich territory of Alsace-Lorraine and $1,000,000,000 
in cash. A little earlier, too, Germany by starting 
a war had taken territory from little Denmark 
without much trouble. In the light of these things, 
many Germans began to say, “Why, war pays! By 
getting ourselves well prepared and taking advan- 
tage of other nations not well prepared, we can win 
much territory and much money—just as we did 


when we beat France.” 
% 


Plans to Cripple Great Britain 


HUS the billion dollars of penalty from 
France had made Germany believe war profit- 
able for her. And the German war-party 
soon hypnotized the national leaders into believing 
that they must have more territory. “England,” they 
declared, “rules over more than her share of the 
lands in Asia and Africa. At the time these lands 
were falling under European control, Germany was 





SOME QUESTIONS ANSWERED BY THIS 
ARTICLE 


OW do Europe and the United States compare in 

size? 

What nation in 1914 occupied half of Europe? 
How many other nations were crowded into the other 
half? 

Imagine yourself leaving your state and going into 
another state here in America; and then report what 
differences you would findin going from one country to 
aucther in Europe. 

Tell how the ambitions of rival kings in Europe 
make against peace, 

What country has long been in alliance with Ger- 
many? 

What did Germany do to France in 1870? 

What reasons for jealousy of England are often ex- 
pressed by Germany? 

Which two great colonies or countries ruled by Eng- 
land did Germany threaten by the Berlin-to-Bagdad 
Railway plan? What was the “Mittel-Europa” 
scheme? 

Mention some notable examples of German arrogance 
and ambition as given in this chapter. 

Would there have probably been war in 1914 even if 
the Austrian archduke had not been murdered? 

How did Germany’s army and navy compare with 
others in 1914? 
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not powerful or ambitious and she didn’t get her 
share.” The fact that England had let Germany 
trade in English colonies on as good terms as Eng- 
fand herself didn’t satisfy Germany India and 
Egypt were among England’s greatest colonies and 
Germany set out to threaten these countries. 

Now let us look at the map of southeastern 
Europe in the direction of Egypt and India. The 
Kaiser was already in alliance with Austria, and 
he now brought Turkey under his influence. His 
brother-in-law was King of Greece, and represen- 
tatives of German royalty on the thrones of Bul- 
garia, Rumania and Montenegro. Serbia was hos- 
tile to Austria and Germany, but she was too 
little for them to fear. Bright, therefore, 
seemed the prospects for the German idea of 
“Mittel-Europa” as it was called. “Mittel-Europa” 
means “Middle Europe” and the idea was to build 
here the greatest empire the world had ever seen 
and have it governed from Berlin. 

Then the famous “Berlin-to-Bagdad” railway was 
planned; a long railway straight from the capital 
of Germany to Bagdad in Asiatic Turkey. With a 
proposed extension to the Persian capital, the way 
to India would have been clear. It was plain that 
the principal object was to provide a way for send- 
ing German soldiers quickly from Berlin to the 
doors of England’s most important colonies. And 
while Germany would have been able to rush sol- 
diers to attack these colonies by rail, England 
would have been forced to send defenders by the 
slower travel of the sea. 

So ran the feeling against England. With it was 
coupled the belief that Englishmen had lost their 
fighting spirit. Russia had also become friendly to 
England and threatened the success of the Berlin- 
to-Bagdad plan. So Germany wished to humble 
Russia. 


7 
Growth of Germany’s Conceit 


HE German people also fooled themselves 

badly about France. “The French are a people 

on the downgrade,” the Kaiser had said, and 
there was a general conviction that France could 
be whipped easily and to good advantage for 
Germany. 

More than this, the Germans became like the 
frog in Aesop’s fable, hopelessly swollen with con- 
ceit, believed themselves stronger physically and 
superior mentally to other peoples. Their books, 
papers, and speeches became filled with boasting. 
The German race, one writer seriously contended, 
might become a race of “super-men,” as much 
superior to ordinary men as the civilized man is 
superior to the savage. And a great German schol 
ar, Haeckel, declared that “one highly cultivated 
German warrior” was equal in “intellectual and 
moral life value” to hundreds of “the raw children 
of nature” represented by English, French, Rus- 
sians, or Italians. The Kaiser likewise declared: 
“We (Germans) are the salt of the earth. God has 
called us to civilize the world. We are the mis- 
sionaries of human progress.” So he expressed his 
desire for empire as powerful and as authoritative 
as once the Roman world-empire was. 

How was such an empire to be won? The Kai- 
ser’s son and heir, the Crown Prince, gave the an- 
swer in 1913: “It is only by relying on our good 
German sword that we can hope to conquer the 
place in the sun which rightly belongs to us.” 


“World Power or Downfall!” 


ITH speed and vigor, therefore, Germany 

prepared for “the next war,” as her leader 

3ernhardi wrote of it. “World Power or 
Downfall!” would be its motto, he declared. Conse- 
quently, the Germans prepared for a supreme ef- 
fort. They became the most warlike nation in 
Europe. And Bernhardi had taught that the wises? 
thing for Germany to do was not to wait till there 
was no escape from conflict but to pick her chance 
and bring on a war whenever she felt sure of win- 
ning. In August, 1914, she seems to have felt sure. 
She now had at her command the most powerful! 
forces for waging war that the world has ever 
known. Germany stood first among the great 
nations in strength of her army, because while 
Russia had more men, they were not so well trained 
as Germany’s. And in strength of her warships, 
Germany was second to no nation on earth except 
England. Germany was the only one of the great 
1ations with both a mighty navy and a mighty 
army. Only France among the other nations was 
strong both by land and by sea, and both her army 
and navy were weaker than Germany’s. 

Of course, Germany asserts that the murder of the 
Austrian Archduke (which we shall discuss in a 
later chapter) brought on the war. But all the evi- 
dence seems to show that the German government 
long before the murder, was seeking an opportunity 
to make war, and would almost surely have found 
a way of starting one about that time even if there 
had never been an Austrian archduke. 
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There’s a big differ- 
enceinTalcums. Some 
are good and some 
are inferior. It’s safer 
to use Mennen’s. 






























Baby is 39 Years Old—and still using it. 


When does a baby outgrow Talcum? Adult skin enjoys the 
comfort of silky Talcum protection as much as baby skin does. 
It prevents chafing. 

Mennen’s Talcums—all with the original borated formula which has 
never been bettered—include a variety to satisfy every need: Borated; 
Violet; also Flesh Tint and Cream Tint, each charmingly perfumed; and 
the new Talcum for Men which is neutral in tint and delightful after 
shaving. Send sc. for a trial can of any one brand, or 25c. for any five. 


© Gerhard Mennen Chemical Co. 


Laboratories: 
\ne? 


42 Orange Street, Newark, New Jersey 


— TALCUM POWDERS 


Now in the new large-size economical can 
































| Strictly Vegetable 


HE finest vegetable oils are im- 

ported for Ivory Soap. The 
greatest care is used in its manufac- 
ture. Everything is done to keep 
every cake of Ivory Soap up to the 
highest standard. Its makers have 
succeeded in doing this for. thirty- 
nine years. This record should rec- 
ommend it to you. 


IVORY SOAP 995% PURE 
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LOOK UP AND OUT! 
———9 
ON’T you remember, tired one, 
Often, in years departed, 
When all the day was sodden gray 
And all the world sad-hearted, 
How, when ‘twes t £ to 1 
\ + drew < n 
{ ( one las ry il 
1nd stood @ space, un I 
o peer and gaze, and i 
] \nd doubt your yes ivi 
} I with a cry you pointed hi 
Oh, look, the stars ure shining 
‘an't you believe, dis lh rt 
liow this, your iin I , 
hat casts its shadow on t 1, 
} May brighten with tomorrow? 
| Go to the window of your soul 
| Before the burden breaks you, 
And fling it wide and look outside, 
Whatever vision takes you; 
| Wipe the dim pane of tears’ old stain 
| And mists of long repining— 
| And it may be that you will see 
| The blessed starlight shining! 
| —Nancy Byrd Turner. 
| 
| 
} 








September Suggestions 


EPTEMBER weather makes us 
|“ realize the blessings that come of 
the world through the cultivation of 
fragrant flowers, delicious fruits and 
strengthening vegetables. 

When September weather is at 
hand, says the North Dakota Board 
of Health, a diaper and knitted band 
are all the rage in Babyland; for 
| baby—and I’m sure he’s right—likes 
| such a costume; cool and light, better 
than any “Frenchy” gown bought at 

the smartest shop in town. “Fine 
feathers make fine birds?” Well, may- 

be. But, then, a bird is not a baby. 
There is a United Farm Women’s 
| Club called the Doitright Branch. 

One of the members says they often 

doitwrong, but by effort they hope 
| to live up to the name some day. 
| Tf you have a Delco or any other 
| type of electric light system, rent an 
electric fan for a few days to see if 
you think it would be worth while to 
own one. They cost little to operate 
and the relief is almost beyond be- 
lief in very hot weather. 

Sort the children’s winter clothes 
and darn the winter stockings. 

Collect the flower seeds and put 
them in envelopes and label 

Make notes of the possible mis- 
takes made in the garden this vear-so 
that they may be avoided next time. 

Now that nuts are being used so 
much as meat substitutes, the market 
for nuts will be better than ever be- 
fore. Gather the nuts this fall. It is 
easier to get the meat out whole if 
the nuts are put in hot water five 
minutes or so, before shelling if very 
dry. However if it is too much trou- 
ble there is always a sale for assorted 
nuts. 

Economy in rubbers is 
when preserving or canning. Never 
use a last year’s rubber, and if a new- 
ly bought one does not look soft and 
elastic, throw it away. Better a lost 
rubber than a spoiled jar. 

We women are saving wool; some 
of us though do not realize that care- 
lessness in washing wool is wasting 
it, almost as much as failure to patch 
and make over to last another win- 
ter. 


Raise wool and save wool—that 
might be the subject for a good meet- 
ing of the women’s club. We might 
talk of how the soldiers need 250,000,- 
000 pounds of wool more this winter 
than last if they are to keep warm; 
methods of patching, schemes for 
turning ‘clothes, etc. 


That ice house you filled last win- 
ter comes in well now, eh? 

It is a wise housewife who realizes 
that it is easier to keep the house 
| clean than to get it so. 

Hard to can these months? Yes, 
but it is hotter on the drill field and 
in the trenches than over the stove. 











foolish - 


Save your money to put in Liberty 
Bonds this fall. 

Wear thin but not slazy white. 
is cool and launders easily, 

The custom of old persons and 
those in mourning wearing pure 
white is one to be encouraged. 


WHAT MY COMMUNITY HAS 
DONE—A CONTEST 


Prizes Offered for the Best Letters 
Telling What War Work and Gen- 
era! Good Work Has Been Done in 
Your Community 


WE OFFER a prize of $3 for the best 
letter telling what good work your 
community has done. For the next 
four best we offer prizes of $1 each. 
If the letters are very interesting 
there will be one for each state. 


The letter should be not more than 
500 words. Letters must arrive on or 
before September 20 to be entered in 
the contest. Send letters to Mrs. W. 
N. Hutt, care of The Progressive 
Farmer. 

The following letter telling what 
one community is doing made 
wish to know what other such com- 
munities are doing. It may serve to 
make you take tell of yours. 

“We have sent 23 boys to fight for 
Uncle Sam. We have canvassed the 
entire community and have gotten 
163 housekeepers out of 169 (white 
and colored) in the district to sign 
the pledge cards of the Food Admin- 
istration. 

“We have had a rummage sale for 
the benefit of the Red Cross, at which 
we made $123.50, 

“We have bought 17 War Savings 
Stamps ($85) and 118 Thrift Stamps 
($28.50). 

“We have completed ten sweaters, 
six mufflers, five pairs of wristlets 
and eight helmets for the soldiers. 

“The Board of Health in our com- 
munity has gotten practically every 
one to take the typhoid inoculation. 
We had a Better Baby drive and had 
all babies weighed and examined. 


“The ladies of the local club cpen- 
ed and have maintained a community 
canning and drying station. All the 
people in the community can bring 
their vegetables and fruit there and 
preserve or dry them in the newest 
and easiest way. Any surplus amount 
is put by for the soldiers. 

“We succeeded in starting a com 
munity sing every Thursday night, 


Tt 








us 


and the attendance has _ increased 
each meeting.” 
Your community may not hav@ 


done as much as this one, but it has 
done something. Put on your thinks 
ing cap and tell us about it and get 
the reward. 

In judging your letters, forty marks 
out a hundred will be given to special 
war work, thirty to general commun4 
ity codperation or interests, ten to 
the number of ages and types of pers 
sons bettered by the work, and twens 
ty for personal effort to bring about 
activity. 


Polishing Steel Knives 
Mest housekeepers know what 3 


difficult task it is to keep steel 


The following method 
Sim- 


knives clean. 
is a sure, quick way of cleanng. 
ply cut a small Irish potato in half 
and dip lightly in powdered bath 
brick, then dip the knife in hot water 
and wipe dry. The juice of the po- 
tato and brick together removes the 
stain immediately, and you will be 
surprised at the effect it has on the 
steel. Very fine, sifted ashes will do 
in place of the bath brick. 
MRS. W. H. H. 
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TAKE A FEW MOMENTS FOR 
APPEARANCE’S SAKE 


The Farm Woman Should Not Forget 
That Her Husband Will Appreciate 
Her More if She Appears at Her 
Best 

] BELIEVE the average woman hard- 

he effect of her appear- 

herself and | imm 

When a 


erwhe 


realizes the 


-e on both her immed- 


woman 1S sur. 


Imed with many 


j family. 
rounded and ov } 
luties she is very apt to get into the 
habit of burying herself in 


1 
VOTK 


1 
ner 


und forgetting her appearance en- 
tirely. She seems to think it is her 
duty to accomplish as much work as 
possible from day to day, with no 
thought of herself as the years roll 
by, and when at last she pauses to 


think and take an actual look at her- 
self she is surprised to see what rav- 
ages time and neglect have made. 


No woman can keep up her appear- 


ance or keep abreast of the time 
without giving a few moments of 
careful attention to herself every 
day, and no woman can keep up her 


self-respect without it. I have often 
stepped into a home at meal time or 
in the afternoon and found the moth- 
er of the family so untidy that she 
actually hesitated to come forward to 
greet me, and when did it 
with a shrinking air that indicated no 
real dignity or confidence in herself. 


she was 


Had she been tidy and neat she 
would have felt free to greet me. Can 
] family help losing a little of their 
respect for her? 

The first thing that requires a 
woman’s attention is*her carriage. A 
woman who holds herself erect and 
looks the world frankly in the face 
seems to command, by her very air, 
h 


t respect of all whom she meets. 
It may not be possible for all of us to 
have good forms and perfect figures, 
but we certainly can learn by prac- 
tice to carry ourselves erect, and no 
woman who carries herself 
with all her organs in the right posi- 
tion, can help feeling a buoyancy and 
pleasure in her conscious power. She 
gains confidence in herself, and as a 
consequence makes a better appear- 
ance. Is it not her duty to her hus- 
band and her children to try to com- 
mand the respect of others? 


erect, 


A woman must give a_ certain 
amount of attention to herself each 
day. We often see articles on “How 
a Working Woman May Keep Her 
Hands in Perfect Condition.” I am 
sure that no woman on the average 
farm, with the thousand and one du- 
ties to perform, can keep her hands 
in perfect condition; yet we know 
that a little attention to the hands 
each day, as well as to other parts of 
{the body, will work wonders in keep- 
ing up the appearance and repay a 
thousand times the trouble and time 
required. 


rr 


The next thing to be considered is 
dress. A woman does not need to 
have fine clothes to be well dressed, 
and in a home on a farm fine clothes 
for everyday wear would be as much 
out of place as diamonds on a street 
sweeper. What a farm woman does 
need is a supply of plain work dresses 
that can be easily laundered anda 
few wash dresses that can be put on 
at meal time or after the heavier 
work of the day is over. This does 
not require a large pocketbook. Most 
every woman on a farm usually has 
the needed number of dresses, but 
quite often we find they think it un- 
necessary to make themselves tidy 
when the morning’s work is done, or 
to join the family at the table. It 
does refresh a tired woman to wash 
her face, comb or brush up her hair, 
and slip into a neatly laundered dress 
of some dainty color. And how re- 
freshing and soothing it is to the 
weary husband to come into his home 
and find a neat, trim, pleasant wife to 
greet him! 

We are all familiar with the say- 
ing, “A good laugh is the best of 
sauce”, and I would like to give one 





which reads, “A neat and tidy wife is 
a balm and inspiration to a tired hus- 


band.” MRS. R. E. ELLIS. 
Dresden, Tenn 
Take a Vacation 
] WANT to tell you about my little 
vacation or recreation trip of thre« 


» Savannah and 
weeks ago in com- 


pany with my husband, his sister and 


three eldest children, 

We arranged our home affairs nice- 
ly and set out for a pleasant trip, and 
we all enjoyed it. An aunt and uncle 
of our’s kept house and looked after 
the stock, cows, poultry and then my 
four little children stayed with my 
sister near home. 
A box of nice lunch was carried 
and was not only enjoyed in picnic 
fashion, but helped to cut down ex- 
penses, as it served us almost through 
our stay. We left home after sunrise 
Saturday morning in a Ford, went 
by way of Augusta and stopped there 
a short while. 

It was raining when we left home, 
but we were in bright sunshine and 
dust before reaching Augusta. This 
was the case all the way to Savannah, 


rain, dust, hard rain and mud, but by 





putting up the curtains for a while 
we rode joyfully on with no bad luck, 
while many larger cars had trouble. 

We traveled through a part of six 
counties from ] le t avannah, the 
crops wer! n ( 
ery beautiful \ bridge over a pret- 
ty stream with 1utiful t J 
with moss afforded a nice p f 
Ol picnic unci 

The smaller towns on our route 
furnished us with cool drinks, cream 
and short rests. About five o’clock 
in the afternoon we reached Savan 
nah, and after a short rest in a nice 


hotel we felt sufficiently refreshed to 
enjoy a good theater. Sunday morn- 
ing we went with the children for a 
short car ride to Thunderbolt, then a 
train ride to Tybee beach. It was the 
children’s first view of the ocean, and 
oh! it was wonderful. But seeing it 

lid not compare with the fun we all 
had in the surf, 

After spending several hours at Ty- 
bee, we returned to Savannah and 
had a shady stroll along the wharf 
for the children to see the ships, but 
only from afar, for no visitors were 
allowed on the ships. 


Monday morning early we started 
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homeward, reached Augusta in time 
for a hot dinner, spent four hours 
Visiting, shopping and theat: ing; 
then for home, sweet home t ee our 
babies. It had been more tha 
years since I had spent a night from 

1 da not lil d 

t long, but |] 1 and 

all W l wal ») Say for the 

be tferent lish or 

( il t k n that my 

al I : 4 trip and took 

me almost nst my will and grant- 

¢ € pleasure he knew of for our 
enjoyment.) 

{ would advise every tired, over- 

worked stay-at-home to take the ad- 


Farmer and 
get some one to take care of things 
while you take a trip, a rest, a 
change, and I do not think you will 


MRS. G. R. G 


vice of The Progressive 


regret it. 









A bank official of a Florida city t« . 
touching story of a woman who ibscribed 
for a Liberty bond on the installm plan 
of paying five dollars down and five dollars 
monthly for nine months. “I think that I 











can make the payments all right aid, 
“but it may come hard to pay the rns 
ment the interest twic a year for the next 
twenty-five yea That wa her idea of 
what the bond meant, but, poor, old and ig- 
norant though she was, she had such a fix y 
of patriotism burning in her heart that 8 
was willing to undertake the obligation—- 


Youth's Companion. 

















Generating plant is 27 inches long, 14 
inches wide, 21 inches high. Storage 
battery is imeluded in complete outfit. 








Satisfaction Assured in Advance 


Tt is a fact that Lalley-Light usu- 
ally finds preference among those 
thoughtful farmers who are re- 
garded as neighborhood leaders. 


It is not hard to understand why. 


The man who seriously looks into 
the electric light and power situ- 
ation discovers that Lalley-Light 
has been in successful farm use 
for more than seven years. 


He hears it well spoken of every- 
where it is known. 


He learns that faithful, year-to- 
year service and economy are the 
experience of Lalley-Light users. 


He receives the impression that 
he would be entirely safe in in- 
vesting in Lalley-Light. 


He accepts these things as aciual 
advance assurance of his own fu- 
ture satisfaction. 


In reality, they are exactly that. 
For Lalley-Light satisfaction 
probably approaches 100 per cent 
as closely as it can be approached. 


Never was the need for Lalley- 
Light so imperative as now. 


-LALLEY-LIGHT 


THE ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER FoR EVERY FARM 


Farm Labor is scarce. Lalley- 
Light saves labor by supplying 
the power to do much necessary 
work, 


Farm products and farm buildings 
are more valuable. Lalley-Light 
safeguards them by removing the 
fire risk entirely, 


Lalley-Light brings to the farm a 
score of conveniences and com- 
forts that only electricity from a 
wholly dependable plant can 
bring. 


n addition it has its own exclu- 
sive advantages which the near- 
est Lalley-Light dealer will gladly 
demonstrate and explain. 


Write us for his name, and for 
complete details. 


Look for the Lalley-Light demon- 
strating exhibit at your state or 
county fair this fall. 
Lalley Electro-Lighting 
Corporation 


765 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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Be Able to Raise More to Sell 


simple with parts easily acces- 
sible. 

Then, too, the New Hart-Parr 
burns kerosene as successfully 
as a gasoline engine burns gaso- 


Isn't that the secret of suc- 
cessful farming? And howgreat 
a part of that secret the New 
Hart-Parris! It will enable you 
to-raise more—and then to sell 
more of what you raise. 

The New Hart-Parr is a four- 
wheel, twin-cylinder tractor of 
sensible design, with pulley on 
crankshaft, and with bulldog ° 
tenacity in power—the right 
type. It is a 3-plow tractor with 
30 horsepower on the belt— 
the right size. Its one-piece 

cast steel en- 


line. Having founded the 

tractor industry and having built 

the first successful kerosene 
* burning tractors, we have an un- 
* equaled record behind the New 
Hart-Parr. It is the sum total of 
our year#of experience. It burns 
kerosene even better than the 
old Hart-Parrs so famous for 
years. That is the kind of 


























Motor Frame — Cast 


Car buretor— New 


Transmission—Select- 
Radiator — Perfex — 
Lubrication — Madi- 
Weight—5000 lbs. 


experience and reputation you 
want behind the tractor you 
must depend upon. 


Be able to raise more to sell. Write 
today for fully descriptive literature. 


gine bed is as 
solid as a con- 
crete base—no 
misalignment 
of gears. It ts 


REID HARDWARE COMPANY 


Lincolnton, North Carolina 


Specifications 
Power — Pulls three 


paws —30 HP on 
t. 


Motor—2 cylinder 
twin, 4 cycle. Valve 
in head. 750 RPM. 
steel, one piece. No 

bend. No twist. 


Dray kerosene shunt. 
Bearings—S.K.F. and 
Hyatt. 

Speeds — Two for- 
ward, 2 and 3 mi.; 
one reverse. 

















ive sliding gear. 
shaft driven fan. 


son-Kipp force feed. 
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The Planter for Peanuts, 
Corn, Cotton, Beans, Etc. 


Next year you will want to “play safe” by raising a 
variety crop—peanuts, corn, beans, peas, etc., besides 
cotton. You will need a Planter that plants all these 
crops and plants them right. 
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Duplex 
Hopper 
fits any 
Avery 
Planter 
made 
since 


1910 
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is at your service. It plants all the seed at the right depth and covers it 
properly. There is no cut-off to crack seed. The Duplex gives you @ 
perfect stand because the planting mechanism operates like clock-work 
and the seed spout can’t choke up. 


It has a double hopper, enabling you to plant two kinds of seed in the 
same row, or alternate rows of corn and beans without loosening a bolt, 
or emptying hopper. The Duplex makes your day’s work easier, because, 
though strong, it’s light and easy to handle in turning at the ends. 















Place your order with the Avery dealer now—there 
may not be enough to go "round next spring. 


B. F. Avery & Sons (Founded 1825), Louisville, Ky. 


INCORPORATED 
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“THE HOUSE 
OF SERVICE” 


STOCKDELL-MYERS HARDWARE CO., INC., 


Distributors 





APPLETON Corn Huskers FOOS Gasoline Engines 
Write us for prices, stating size and style machinery you desire. 
We carry a complete line of Hardware, Mill Supplies and Machinery, 


No. 28-30 Sycamore St, PETERSBURG, VA. 
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Farmers’ Organizations 





SIX TIMELY MESSAGES TO 
FARMERS 


Extracts From President T. B. Par- 
ker’s Address ta the North Carelina 
State Farmers’ Alliance 


OLLOWING are the most striking 
features of the annual address 
of President T, B. Parker at 
the recent meeting of the North Car- 
olina State Farmers’ Alliance. 
I—Be True to America 
S AN organization, and as individ- 
uals, we are proud of our country 
and proud that we are American cit- 
izens. As such we recognize that our 
first duty is to our country, and to 
spend and be spent in helping to win 
the war. I trust there is not even a 
near-slacker in the membership of 
the Alliance; but on the contrary 
that every member will give to our 
Government his hearty and unstinted 
support in helping to crush the Prus- 
sian 


spirit that is dominating Ger- 
many, Austria and their allies. We 
should pledge ourselves to do our 


utmost to produce the crops neces- 
sary to sustain our army and our al- 
lies in Europe and elsewhere in fight- 
ing the battles for the liberty and 
freedom of the people of the world. 
We should invest in Liberty Bonds 
and War Saving Stamps, subscribe to 
Red Cross and other funds to the ex- 
tent of our ability for alleviating the 
sufferings of our sick and wounded 
soldiers and in helping to win the 
war. 
Il.—Maintain Law and Order 


ET us measure up to our duty, 

create a better understanding for 
sustaining civil officers in maintain- 
ing law and order”; for the security 
of our people lies in a strict observ- 
ance of the law. No country is a safe 
place to live where the law is trodden 
under foot at will and those who defy 
it go unmolested, Let our every in- 
fluence be on the side of maintaining 
law and order. Clean officials and a 
good government should be the de- 
sire of every citizen. We should be 
satisfied with nothing else. 


“to 


I11.—Strengthen the Alliance 
iv THIS address I wish to emphasize 


the importance of the office of Lec- 


turer. It is he who can recruit our 
ranks as no one else can. His ser- 
vices are indispensable. 

As I travel over the state I hear 


former members of the Alliance ex- 
press their regrets that there is no 
active Alliance in their communities. 
We should take steps at this meeting 
to send efficient lecturers into the 
field and reorganize as far as we can 
an Alliance in every township where 
there is not already an active farm- 
ers’ organization. The field is ripe 
and is ready for the harvest. The best 
interests of the farmers demand or- 
ganization. 


II1I.—Emphasize Education 


HE maxim that “knowledge is pow- 

er” has mever meant more than it 
will in the times during and after the 
reconstruction period following the 
present war. Education will proba- 
bly mean more to the individual then 
than it ever meant before. In the 
councils of readjustment we will need 
strong men to champion the agricul- 
tural interests of the country and see 
that they do not suffer at the hands 
of those who might want to prey 
upon them. Therefore we should 
stand by the educational interests of 
our country by supporting measures 
calculated to give us better schools 
and longer terms, 

We should, if possible, give to the 
rural districts as good schools as the 
towns and cities have. Ignorance is 
an unrelenting tax-gatherer and lev- 
ies a higher rate of interest than do 
bonds issued for educational pur- 
poses. Support the taxes and edu- 


cational bonds and then see that they 


are wisely spent. 

IV.—Fertilizers and Corn Crops 
THE power of the hand of the gov- 

ea ment was shown in the control 
nitrate of soda sold direct to the 
farmers this year at a saving of more 
than $30 per ton. In my home town 
nitrate of soda through dealers cost 
$110 per ton, while that furnished by 
the Government cost $78 per ton, a 
saving highly appreciated by our 
farmers. The farmers should take 
steps at once through Congressmen 
and Senators to have arrangements 
made to supply us again next year. 


ot 


But we should not put our whole 
reliance in nitrate of soda nor any 
other commercial fertilizer. Let us 
begin at once to put in cover crops 
and supplement these with commer- 
cial fertilizers. In this way we can 
very materially reduce our fertilizer 
bills and permanently improve our 
soils, 
V.—Standardization 


of 


TF THE government will now go a 

step further and standardize agri- 
cultural implements as to make 
parts interchangeable, another great 
service will be rendered to the farm- 
ers of the whole country. To illus- 
trate: The International Harvester 
Company controls and manufactures 
under different names not less than a 
‘half dozen mowing machines, each 
differing from the other. There are 
as many more kinds put out by other 
nanufacturers, all of them differing, 


Implements 


sO 


lf these could all be standardized so 
that any section, bolt, knife-head, 
pitman, guard, rivet or other part 


would fit all these mowers then there 
would be a great saving in time, and 
inconvenience avoided, to farmers, 
and the efficiency of the implements 
would not be lessened. This stand- 
ardization could be carried out in all 
lines of Agricultural implements in- 


cluding different types of tractors, 
plows, etc. 
VI.—Practice Business Cvudperatioa 


ACH Sub-Alliance should be a cen- 

ter for codperation in making pur- 
chases of seeds, implements, machin- 
ery, livestock, etc. In this way bet- 
ter prices can be obtained. Also 
through the agency of codperation, 
many needed purchases of improved 
implements, machinery and livestock 
can be made that it would be imprac- 
ticable, or impossible, for the indi- 
vidual to make. Codperation in sell- 
ing will also often make it possible 
to obtain better prices. 


North Carolina Wheat, Oats and 
Tobacco Crops 


HE wheat returns show an average 

yield of 7.5 bushels per acre for 
North Carolina this year compared 
with 10.5 last year, the latter being 
the average yield. Although the acre- 
age was considerably increased, the 
total production will be only 8,662,000 
bushels, resulting in misfortune to 
our grain producers. The quality 
shows 75 per cent compared with 93 
last year. Most of it will grade into 
class 3 grade. 

The oat crop is considerably better 
than for the past three years, it 
showing 84 per cent condition com- 
pared with 71 last year and 79 for the 
average. The production forecasted 
is 7,167,000 bushels. This 24 per 
cent greater than last year, which 
was a fair average. 

The tobacco crop seems to be much 
better than last year. The condition 
is 87 per cent of a full crop compared 
with 83 last year and 78 for the aver- 
age. The production estimated 
237,475,000 pounds, which is 16 
cent increase over last year and 44 
per cent increase more than the aver- 
age.—Frank Parker, State Crop Re- 
porter. 
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- cotton, 


Saturday, August 31, 1918] 


WHAT WILL BECOME OF YOUR 
LOW-GRADE COTTON? 


A Statement of Plain Facts to the 

Cotton Growers of the South, With 

a Suggested Remedy 

ERE is a message of vital import- 

ance to every cotton producer in 
the South. There will be no market 
for your low grade cotton this fall. 
Nobody wants it. Every outlet 
through which low grades have been 
consumed in the past is closed. The 
mills which have heretofore utilized 
over 1,000,000 bales each twelve 
months are now working on Govern- 
ment contracts, with specifications in 
practically every case calling for high 
grade cotton. 

We have given this matter a very 
careful study from every angle, and 
while we feel that there is nothing 
too good for the allied army, still we 
have every reason to believe that 
eventually, when those writing these 
specifications are in possession of all 
the facts and figures, that these spec- 
ifications will be modified and chang- 
ed. We feel this way because low 
grade cotton is just as good as any 
cotton that was ever grown for cer- 
tain purposes. These purposes should 
be recognized. It could mean a sav- 
ing to the United States Government 
of $50,000,000—to say nothing of the 
market it would create for your crop. 

You are bound to have this low 
grade cotton. It isn’t your fault. You 
can’t control the elements. If you 
had it within your control, as a man- 
ufacturer, for instance, has, to decide 
whether your cotton should be a low 
grade or a high grade, it would be a 
different matter, but you haven’t. No- 
body has. And that is just exactly 
why it should have a market, because 
it isn’t your fault. For the past ten 
years you have produced an average 
of 1,000,000 bales a year of it, and the 
prospects are that you will produce 
even a greater amount this year. 

Are you going to harvest your cot- 
ton with this condition facing you? 
Or are you going to stand back of the 
land to which you owe your support? 
The proposition is too big for any 
one individual to tackle alone. It 
needs concerted action—momentum; 
and protests from the thousands of 
growers of the South addressed to 
their Congressmen. It needs the edi- 
torial support of the entire South. All 
of which, if focussed in a short per- 
iod of time upon those who have this 
matter in charge in Washington, 
would hasten the decision, which may 
otherwise come too late or not at all. 
They don’t know what it means—you 
do. It’s a selfish motive but it’s fair. 


Suppose that you don’t protest 
against conditions as they now exist, 
which are against your own interest. 
Suppose that you neglect to do it, be- 
cause you think youare only one 
among thousands and haven’t enough 
at stake. Suppose the growers as a unit 
don’t get this accumulative impres- 
sion made down there in Washington. 
Suppose that things are allowed to 
remain just as they are now and your 
crop matures and you harvest it and 
bring it to the market and 10, 20, 30 
or 40 per cent of it is low grade, what 
are you going to do then? Do you 
know you won’t be able to sell it. 
You will have to take it back home. 
Nobody will want it. The dealers 
won’t buy it. That is one of the pur- 
poses of this article which is to in- 
form cotton growers that dealers are 
not going to buy a single bale of low 
grade cotton this fall unless they 
know they can sell it. It’s strictly a 
business proposition, that’s all. 

So, cotton growers, it is up to you. 
You have it entirely within your pow- 
er to open up a market for the pro- 
ducts of your own land and labor, or 
to keep it closed. Which path will 
you choose? The question which 
you should address to your Congress- 
man right now is this: 


“Make a market for my low grade 
Nobody wants it now.” Do 


your duty today on a postal card, of 
use the coupon below. 
N. T. BLACKWELL, 
Editor Cotton and Cotton Oil News. 


My Congressman, 
Washington, D. C, 

Make a market for my low grade cotton 
by insisting that the war purchasing board 
direct the use of good ordinary in govern- 
ment contracts or even lower grades, which 
can be used for many purposes for which 
middling cottor is now required, 

Names 
Address 





Winter Work for the Tractor 


HE regularity with which a tractor 

is used determines to a large extent 
its profitableness. The farmer who is 
using his tractor the greatest number 
of days in a year is the one who is 
making the most money out of it. 

Winter is usually considered a time 
when tractors cannot be used, and 
most of the idle days come at this 
time. With a little planning, how- 
ever, the tractor could be used to 
good advantage in cold weather a 
great deal more than is now the case. 
Here are some suggestions: 


1, Leave as much belt work as you 
can till winter. 

2. Plan to do your heavy hauling 
in cold weather. 

3. Use the tractor for clearing up 
land at this time. 

4. Put your machine to 
ditching and terracing. 

I fully realize that there are a great 
many times in winter when the trac- 
tor can’t be used for such jobs as I 
have mentioned, but onthe other 
hand there are a great many times 
when the tractor might be used to 
advantage and it is not employed 
simply because there is a general be- 
lief that it is a great deal of trouble 
to get the engine going. It is some 
trouble, of course, but if one prepares 
for it very little additional time is re- 


quired. } ie A. 
Your Tractor and Mine 


(Concluded from page 11, column 4) 
Planetary and friction reverses may 
be used more carelessly than sliding 
gears, but require more general care. 

Planetary reverse systems need 
plenty of oil to prevent the sleeve 
sticking. Oil or grease on friction 
blocks make it almost impossible to 
get results from the clutches. The 
bearings of friction drive machines 
will not stand up unless given regu- 
lar, prompt attention. 


work 








Exposed parts of sliding gears re- 
quire frequent cleaning and oiling. If 
the whole frame slides back and forth 
for gear changes, the shifts can be 
made more easily if all parts are kept 
clean and properly oiled. If a special 
friction pulley is used for reversing, 
it must be free from grease and per- 
fectly true to do good work. If the 
pulley gets warped or out of round, 
a new one should be bought. 


A motor using kerosene will run 
hotter than one using gasoline and a 
wider opening of the fuel valve is 
usually needed. Oil cooled motors 
often get hot enough to alarm the 
novice, but so long as there is no 
pound and the motor is pulling well, 
no uneasiness should be felt. A trace 
of smoke in the exhaust gasses is of 
no consequence if the motor is pulling 
all right, while most motors misfire 
when pulling light loads. 





GRABBED AN OPPORTUNITY 


Mr. J. B. Smith, a farmer of the vicinity 
of Kelford, planted three acres in early corn 
this year and soid roasting-ears from the 
three acres to the amount of $212, and he 
had the stalks extra for feed. Before the 
first crop matured he planted a second crop 
of corn on the same land which will make 
good hard corn. He shipped the corn to 
Norfolk to help feed the thousands of hun- 
ery people now flocking to that city. This 
was an opportunity to pick up a few extra 
dollars that Mr. Smith grabbed as it was 
passing. He was not sitting down waiting 


‘for something to turn up.—Rich Square, N, 


c.,, Times, 





If you would have a better neighborhood 
and get neighbors to work together along all 
useful lines, read “How Farmers Codperate 
and Double Profits.” 
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Fteider 


[The Real All-Purpose Tractor] 


{With the Famous Friction Drive 


There are good reasons why Heider Trac- 
tors are making such unusual economy 
records. One of the reasons is in the 
Heider Special Friction Transmission— 
said by leading engineers to be the biggest 
success in the tractor industry. It means 
less gears, fewer parts, less trouble, less 
chance for breakage. Lower upkeep cost. 
Smooth power— flexible —impossible to 
jerk the load—less strain on the macainery 
—longer life for the engine, 

Seven Speeds forward or reverse with one lever 
and without disconnecting the power. 


Le THLE Send For The 
Norte Heider Catalog 
Farm vols 















Helder Tractors are 
backed by 10 years’ suc- 
cessful service in all 








ii Discs,« arts of the country and 
ed ee , Culti- BSyears of building Rock 
vators, Listers, Hay Rakes, § Island Farm tools. We 
Hay Loaders, Cream + § have branch houses, dis- 


tributors and dealers 
near you for prompt 
service. 


arators, Manure Spread- 
ers, ine 

Stalk Cutters, etc. 
Write for our 
cal 








a : * Plowed 250 acres. 
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Disced 500 acres. 

Shelled 25,000 bu. 
of corn. 

Cut 170 acres oats 
in 4% days. 

Threshed 400 acres 

( in 12 days. 

f —and not one cent 

= for repairs. 
A.Plousard, 

Farmer City, Ill. 
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with Rock Island No.9 Plow attached, 
The time and work saver in plowing. 
Your hands operate the tractor -while 
your foot raises or lowers the plow, 


Automatic power 
lift. Gets into fence 
corners, Plows ail 
the field. Sold with 
or without plow at- 
tached, 







Use Rock Island Plows 


and get the best results behind your trac- 
tor. The famous Rock Island “CTX” 
bottoms turn the furrow slices clear over 
—prevent air spaces from stopping 
moisture. Front furrow wheel lift, Extra 


high clearance, Built of extra strength 
material and heavily braced 2, 3 or 4 
“CTX” bottoms. Send for our catalog 
showing Rock Island Tractor Plows. 


Rock Island Plow Co.,201 Second Ave., Rock Island, Ill. 
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ping Tags, etc., etc., Write Us Your 
H. S. STORR COMPANY, 


——BUSINESS FARMERS, ATTENTION—— 


We have a full line of Typewriters, Account Books, Ledgers, Filing Sys- 
tems, Desks and Office Equipment, made in our own factory. 
make Rubber Stamps, and do a full line of printing—Letterheads, Ship- 


We also 


Needs. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 














Cut 


will bring you 


Name 


and mail me, with your name and ad- 
dress, to The Progressive Farmer. I 


you can make $5 or $10 a week 
extra in your spare time! 


full details about how 
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MEDICAL COLLEGE OF VIRGINIA 


(State Institution) 
STUART McGUIRE, M.D,, LL.D., Dean. 


Medicine Dentistry 
Pharmacy Nursing 


Opens to Women Sept. 17th. 


One physician may restore a thousand fighting 
men. In war more are needed; in peace the supply 
is inadequate. 

The Government places patriotic obligations upon 
college women to enlist in Medical ranks. 

The medical College of Virginia possesses faculty, 
equipment and cultural surroundings unexcelled, 
For catalog address. 


J. R. McCAULEY, Secretary, 
125 EAST CLAY ST., RICHMOND, VA, 


























Our Two Best 





Subscription Offers 





$1 50 for one renewal and one 
——_—— new subscription for one 
year each if sent in together; or 


$2 00 for a club of three yearly 
————. subscriptions all sent in 
together—a saving of 33 cents on 
each subscription. Address 
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Kill the bugs and in- 
sects that destroy food 
crops. It's another big 
way to help win the 
war. Defending your 
war garden may be as 
important as helping 
to defend a trench. 


(Pronounced Hoff-straw) 
Sold by Grocers and Druggists. 
Catches them without a gas mask. Makes 
good Huns—which means dead ones—of 
every potato or tomato bug, cabbage 
worm, poultry louse and many other 
pests. 

For the Heuse—Hofstra kills bedbugs, 
ants, roaches, mosquitoes. A few shots 
kill these home annoyers and destroyers. 
Harmless to humans—Fatal to bugs. A 
dry powder—no liquid to spray. Just 
press the gun and you spread quick 
death among bugs. There's no hard work 
to applying Hofstra—it's so much fun 
your boys will wish to do it. 


FREE GUN 


Special Intreductory—Gun Given With 
First 


250 TRIAL ORDER 
Take the gun out in your fleld or garden 
and try it. Watch the bugs and worms 
curl up and die, Send 26c for our full- 
sized quarter package of Hofstra— 
enough to save many dollars’ worth of 
crops and we'll send you a Hofstra metal 
gun (loaded) free. If your grocer or 
druggist hasn't Hofstra = 
yet, fill the Coupon and ; 
mail with 25c. 
HOFSTRA ™MANUFAC- 
TURING CO., 
300 Nogales St., 
TULSA, OKLA, 













Hofstra Manufacturing Co., 
300 Nogales St., Tulsa, Okla. 
Enclosed find 26c. Send me a full 

sized 25c package of Hofstra and a 

ready loaded metal gun FREE. 












Address .....s..06. 
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Be Your Own 


Miller 


Grind your own corn 
meal, graham flour, grits 
and feed and save money. 
Grind for your neighbors 
and make money with 
the famous 


_ Red Chief 
werpuilemaccstus Mill $4 -00 


finest of corn meal, AND UP 

aham flour, etc. without taking the life out. 
ou should have one as a matter of economy 
and profit. Built in several sizes for both hand 
and power. Write for catalogue giving name 
of your favorite implement dealer. 


RED CHIEF MFG. CO., Box 14 LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 








SET IN YOUR CRIB BE- 
PORE YOU PAY ONE CENT 


Catalog showing 7 les, also 
———— Crib Plans free” Write today. 
INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. pox 294 monToN 








FENCE~ FACTORY 


_PRICES 


ore you buy gel our cata- 
log. prices and sample of our 

t never-slip lock fence. 
e pay the freight, give you 


prices. Write today 
tren Roofing Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 






East Birmingham 
Dept. A. 














NITROGEN-BACTERIA 
For inoculating Alfalfa, Clovers, Vetch, ete Fully 
Guaranteed. Often doubles the yield. Price: Acre, 
$1.25; 5 acres, $5, postpaid. Special price on 50 acres 


or over. 
LOCKHART LABORATORIES. Box 530, Atlanta, Ga. 
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USE AND CARE OF FARM MACHINERY IN SEPTEMBER 


By G. H. ALFORD 








wheat stubble land was plowed 

during the summer months and 
seeded to some crop, or left bare for 
the fall grain crop This soil may be 
put in an ideal condition for fall 
crops by the use of the disk, the 
spring-tooth or the peg-tooth har- 
row, 


Pires seabot all of the oat and 


*~_ * * 


Many thousands of acres of corn 
are total failures and many more 
thousands of acres are almost a to- 
tal failure. Feed is very scarce and 
high-priced, and the stalks should be 
saved wherever possible. The soil is 
in sore need of the humus, but under 
present conditions the stalks should 
be saved for feed. A+ hoe or corn 
knife may be used to cut the corn 
stalks, but a corn binder will greatly 
reduce the labor of harvesting them. 

There should be a corn binder in 
every neighborhood to cut silage 
corn, to cut corn for the shock, and 
to save the stalks and leaves for feed 
when no ears are grown. Several 
farmers can well afford to jointly 
own a binder for use on their farms. 

When farmers do not save the corn 
stalks for feed a stalk cutter and disk 
harrow should be used to cut them 
into very short pieces to furnish hu- 
mus for the soil. Corn land can of- 
ten be put in good condition for fall 
crops by the use of a disk harrow, 
but as a rule it should be disked, 
plowed and then disked again. When 
disking after plowing disturbs the 
plowed under vegetable matter, the 
teeth of a lever peg-tooth harrow 
Mayebe slanted back and the surface 
of the soil well pulverized after the 
plow. 

* * *~ 

The right kind of plowing in any 
soil condition is vital to the farmer’s 
profit. The plow is the most import- 
ant tillage implement and unless the 
soil is properly stirred with a plow 
no amount of after-preparation will 
make an ideal seed bed. 

There are two types of plows—the 
moldboard and the revolving disk 
plow. The very best plowing may be 
done with either type of plow on av- 
erage soil. The draft of the disk and 
moldboard plow is about the same 
where the same amount of work is 
done. The disk plow will do fairly 
good work in hard ground, and the 
disk plow will usually scour in sticky 
soils where the moldboard plow will 
not work. 

Many claim that the draft of riding 
plows is less than that of walking 
plows, but tests indicate that there is 
practically no difference per square 
inch of furrow. Of course, the riding 
plow requires less effort on the part 
of the plowman. ; 


The point must be sharp and the 
moldboard smooth. If the point is 
dull or the moldboard scratched or 
roughened, the plow will seldom 
scour properly and the draft will be 
extremely heavy. 

The form of the plow should be 
adapted to the condition of the soil. 
Sandy or open and porous soil should 
be plowed as deep as practicable 
when just a little too wet with a 
steep moldboard plow in order to se- 
cure a finer and closer texture. Heavy 
and soggy soil should be plowed 
when just a little dry with a less 
steep moldboard so as to form gran- 
ules of larger size. 

The use of large plows and strong 
teams or tractors will make it possi- 
ble for us to do good plowing and 
largely increase the yields of all crops 
grown. The one and two-horse plows 
must give way to three, four, and 
five-horse plows and tractors. 

* * * 


Millions of acres of land have been 
impoverished by burning _ stalks, 
straw, grass and weeds on the culti- 
vated land. Humus is the thing prob- 


ably most needed on our cultivated 
lands, and the burning of vegetable 
matter should be prohibited by law. 

A sharp stalk cutter or disk harrow 
will cut ordinary stalks, grass and 
weeds into short pieces so that even 
a good two or three-horse plow will 
turn them under several inches deep. 
Where the stalks are large and num- 
erous or the grass and weeds unus- 
ually rank, it may be necessary to 
disk twice. However difficult it may 
be, let us put all the vegetable matter 
possible into our soils this fall. As a 
rule heavy rains will soon settle the 
soil for the fall crops. 

The spring-tooth, the peg-tooth or 
the acme harrow should be uSed to 
thoroughly fine and level the surface 
of the soil before planting the seed. 

All seed should be cleaned and 
graded before planting. Big, plump, 
healthy seed all germinate and pro- 
duce a large yield of the very best 
quality. Machines are now in use in 
every section of the ‘country that re- 
move the weed seed and separate the 
small, shrunken seed from the large, 
heavy seed. 

* ok Ok 

Patriotism and high prices are the 
reasons why every farmer should 
plant fall grain, clovers and vetches 
with a grain drill. The results of 
many seeding trials at numerous ex- 
periment stations and by thousands 
of the most successful farmers prove 
conclusively that drilling produces 
much better grain and grass crops 
than broadcast sowing. All sizes of 
grain drills are manufactured from 
the one-horse to the tractor drill. 

Fertilizer attachments should be 
used with all grain drills. The fertil- 
izer is evenly distributed and put 
where it will do the most good. 

” ~ * 


The average farmer seems to real- 
ize that automobiles and gasoline en- 
gines should be lubricated often, but 
many good farmers do not fully ap- 
preciate the full value Of the liberal 
use of the best lubricating oil on the 
common every day field implements 
and machinery. The wagon, the 
mower, the hay-rake, the corn bin- 
der, the grain drill, the fertilizer dis- 
tributor, the sulky plow, and other 
farm implements and machines should 
never suffer for oil or grease. It is not 
only necessary to protect tools, im- 
plements and machinery from sun 
and rain, but all wearing parts should 
be well lubricated at all times. 

x * x 

All plows, harrows, grain drills, fer- 
tilizer sowers and other implements 
now on hand should be put in first- 
class condition for fall work and or- 
ders placed at once for the plows, 
manure and fertilizer distributors, 
stalk cutters, disk harrows, grain 


‘drills and other implements and ma- 


chinery that will be needed on the 
farm within the next few months, 


Save the Poultry Manure 


T A time when commercial fertil- 

izers are very high in price and 
difficult to get, it is the part of wis- 
dom as well as economy;- says the 
poultry specialist at Clemson College, 
to save and use all the poultry ma- 
nure, which is particularly valuable 
because it is so rich in nitrogen. 

In order to keep poultry manure 
well it is suggested that some absor- 
bent is used. Dry sand is suggested. 
Sprinkled on the dropping boards af- 
ter they are cleaned, it dries up the 
moisture and slows down decomposi- 
tion. 





Be careful to store the manure in 
a perfectly dry place, and when used 
apply to about three times the area as 
the same amount of ordinary barn- 
yard manure. It is especially fine for 
such things as cabbage and corn. 


(r Y 


TULANE 


University of Louisiana 


New Orleans 


Located in the choicest residential section of 
the South’s leading city, with climatic and 
other advantages enjoyed by no other in- 
stitution of equal rank. 


Offers superior instruction in standard college 
courses, and in Engineering, Law, Medicine, 
Pharmacy, Dentistry, Art, Music, Domestic 
Science, Household Economy 

Students’ Army Training Corps, with full 
military instruction under Army Officers. 


Separate department for women in the New- 
combe College. 


Extensive laboratories; many scholarships in 
under-graduate colleges for men and women, 


Board and accommodation in dormitories at 
low rates. 


Twenty-two buildings. Campus of 100 acres. 


Full descriptive catalog, or a bulletin of any 
college, sent upon application. 


Address 


THE REGISTRAR, TULANE UNIVERSITY, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. } 


























RFECTLY cut silage prevents air 
pockets and the result is less spoil- 
age. Purchasea 


Rowell Automatic Cutter 


and get perfectservice. Strong, Easy 
Ranning; no danger; made in seven 
sizes. Investigate before you buy. 
Free Illustrated Catalog. 


THE 1. B. ROWELL €0., Watkesha, Wis. 



















OTTAWA °227 


Trial 


Kerosene E 
Gasoline. NGINES NES 
Ww my Kerosene Engine you can get more 

power from p.galion of 12c Kerosene than y« 
Saccrcnting, wo wattetion, cony to srt, ooap 
faaecate All Bizes and Btylese 14 HP. to 22 HP. 
FREE BOOK Beforeyouarrangetotryanyen< 
—_ __ gine, read 
my latest and finest 3-color 
book — you under- 
stand engines like you want 
to. Low prices, if you write 
today. 

GEO. E. LONG, 
OTTAWA MANFACTURING CO. ° 
1096 King St., Ottawa, Kass 


The Threshing Problem 
SO] Ved tea i sows’ rins. net cu 


trom the mown vines, wheat, oats, 
rye and bariey. A perfect com- 
bination machine. Nothing like it. ‘‘The machine 
I have been looking for for 20 years."’ W. #. Mas- 
sey. “‘It will meet every demand,”” H. A. Morgen, 
Direstor Tenn. Exp. Station. Booklet 88 free. 
KOGER PEA & BEAN THRESHER CO., 
Morristoewa, Tenn. 


70 
Year 

















New Feather Beds only $9.00 


a Feather Pillows +120 = oete. pad = = No new 
tr catalog. Buy now before prices go bi . 
SOUTHERN FEATHER & PILLOW CO., Desk 20, Greensboro, ae, 


————. 








Have You a Farm 
to Rent? 


Do you want to manage 
a Farm? 


q If you have a farm to rent or 
that you want to sell, now is the 
time to advertise. 4 


q Farm Managers who wish to’ 
change positions for the coming” 
year should let the public know it. 


q THE PROGRESSIVE FARM- 
ER is the best medium to use if 
you wish to advertise your farm 
or for a farm or if you wish a 
position. 
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DEPENDABILITY OF TRACTORS 


Little Trouble Is Experience With 
Modern Machines if Operator Is 
Proficient and Careful 


F MORE than 600 tractor owners 

on representative farms in Illinois 
who reported in a recent survey con- 
ducted by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, a report of 
which is published as Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin 963, 54 per cent stated that their 
outfits were not disabled a single day 
when needed during the entire season 
last year. Of the remaining 46 per 
cent, the average number of days 
their tractors were out of commission 
when needed was 5. This average, 
however, did not include one man 
who stated that his machine was not 
usable about half the time. 

The reports of tractor owners indi- 
cate that with a careful and proficient 
operator a gas tractor is a very de- 
pendable source of power. Occasional 
slight delays probably will be en- 
countered, but serious ones will be 
exceptional, whereas with a careless 
or incompetent operator expensive 
delays are apt to be frequent. 

Of the tractors owned by Illinois 
farmers reporting, about 90 per cent 
were operated by the owner or some 
member of his family, the best results 
usually being obtained by this class of 
operators, Thirty-six per cent of Illi- 
nois owners reported no time lost in 
of trouble with 


the field on account 
the outfit. This probably means that 
the time lost was not worth mention- 


ing. Most men do not consider it 
trouble so long as they know at once 
the cause of stoppage or other irreg- 
ularity in the engine’s operation, and 
are able to remedy it promptly. The 
average time lost per day by the 46 
per cent reporting trouble is a little 
over three-quarters of an hour, 





Tractor Replaces Three Teams 


($1 Prize Letter) 

1h [IE man with a large farm is entire- 

ly out of the game without a trac- 
tor, and especially so now that feed 
is so high. I am working 125 acres, 
mostly new ground, with the stumps 
cut smooth with the surface. I use 
only four-foot disk harrows for my 
work, and twice over makes a fine 
seed bed. I am satisfied that my 
tractor has replaced three teams at 
least, and one man drives. The trac- 
tor only eats when it works. 

I was able with the tractor to plant 
all my land, but without it would only 
have gotten one-half cultivated. 

Cc. D. KELLER. 

Attalla, Ala. 


Tractor Does Work of Eight Mules 
and Four Men 








($1 Prize Letter) 
N APRIL of last year I purchased an 


Avery 12-25 horse-power tractor. 
We operated this tractor, breaking 
land, about 42 days in the spring 


without 30 minutes trouble, breaking 
the most of this land 12 inches deep, 
and one cut on my farm 14 inches 
deep. Our average was around one 
acre about each two hours’ work. It 
cost me on an average $6.75 per day 
to operate this tractor, including 
board for men. It did the work of 
eight big mules and four men, and 
did it better. 

My neighbors tell me I am a crank 
and plow my land too deep, but they 
have yet to show me where I am 
wrong. When we housed our corn 
the deep,plowing showed an average 
of 8 to 10 bushels greater yield than 
that broken by team (double) on the 
Same quality of land. 

My repairs so far have not been a 
dollar. We have had a little trouble 
with the radiator, caused by leaving 
water in it on cold nights. 

Iam cutting all lumber for the farm 
With this tractor, also pulling a four 
roll corn shredder with this engine. 


My tractor will pay for one-half of 
its original cost this year. 
A. E. GARRETT. 
Ahoskie, N. C. 





Tractor Does Work of 12 Horses 


($1 Prize Letter) 

S OPERATORS of tractors, we had 

to select, we might say, a machine 
that anyone could run and that no 
one could tear up; one that would do 
the work at the least expense; and 
one that requires a minimum of at- 
tention. 

We found a tractor admirably suit- 
ed to the Louisiana bottoms, A sim- 
ple designed, powerfully constructed 
machine that has had the manufac- 
turers fifteen years’ of experiments 
behind it. We take a new “Nigger” 
and with a day’s instruction we are 
confident of his operation and leave 
him. He and the tractor do the work. 

We have plowed all kinds of land, 
turning under all kinds of coverings, 
—buck vines, coffee weeds, rice stub- 
ble, Bermuda sod,—in fact every con- 
dition that you would meet on a plan- 
tation that has lain idle for years. 
We pull a big ten-foot double disk 
with three sections of harrows be- 
hind, and then drill with a twelve- 
foot drill twenty rows at a time. 
Easily we do the work of twelve 
horses and at an upkeep cost of four. 
We have done the above kinds of 
work for a year and have relined the 
clutch and put in a new fan blade at 
a total repair expense of $3. We av- 
erage seventeen gallons of fuel and 
three-fourths of a gallon of cylinder 
oil to the ten-hour day, and we give 
the tractor the attention once a week 
that the mules would need once a 
day. 

We do not claim that tractors are 
perfect, but we do claim that an in- 
telligent purchase will result in per- 
fect satisfaction. 

KILLARNEY PLANTATION. 


Ferriday, Florida. 








Does Storing Seed Cotton Help the 
Quality of Lint? 
ye Progressive Farmer recently 
sent the following inquiry to the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture: 
“In a recent article in an exchange 
we find this statement: ‘When a cot- 
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Obtain the advantage of all the power available in 
your tractor. ‘Don't limit its usefulness with inade- 
quate tools. You cannot expect ordinary horse drawn 
implements to stand upand deliver the maximum of service. 

To get the most from your “Fordson” use good tools— 
implements that are really designed and developed for the pur- 
pose. Such a tool is the 





Light Automatic Engine Di 

Long experience in power disc building and modern ideas are combined in this 
special harrow, which was perfected with the advice of the engineers and builders 
of the “Fordson” Tractor. svsgsvhigeo tepsigese ois 

This is a one-man outfit, just like your power plow. Automatically adjusted 
from the tractor seat and gangs angled as desired to meet soil conditions by the draft 
of the engine. Flexible rear section and double draft bars are the same principles 
so successfully used in our famous heavier tractor discs. Turns short like a 
wagon without piling up soil or unnecessary strain. 

Strong, sturdy construction throughout. Made for power work without 
unnecessary weight to make it heavy in draft. Furnished in 6 and 7 ft. 
sizes with 16 and 18 inch round or cutaway discs. Weight boxes for front 
and rear sections, disc scrapers, and everything complete. 


See the nearest “‘Fordson’’ Distributor listed below 
or write us for prices and full information. 


The Roderick Lean Mfg. Co. 
Dept.H, Mansfield, Ohio 







Turner Motor Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Hubb Diggs Co., 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

Morris Brothers, 


DISTRIBUTORS :— 

Elwood F. Bell, . 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Adamson Tractor & 


Freeman & Freeman, 


sittle Rock, Ark, 





Implement Co., - S. L. Kirkpatrick, Dallas, Texas. 
Birmingham, Ala. Forrest City, Ark i Robertson & Pearson 
Graham & Merrin Co., McCord & Satterfield, Twin-City Motor Co., ino. Houston, Texas. 
Memphis, Tenn. Macon, Ga. Winsten-Salem, N. C, Tri-State Motor Co. 
Hippodrome Motor Co., D. T. Bussey, Universal Motor Ce., El Paso ‘Texas. 
Nashville, Tenn. Atlanta, Ga, Tulsa, Okla. ‘ ° 











ton boll first opens, the lint is green 
and is damp and oily, and the lint 
grows from day to day. If, when this | 
cotton as picked from the field, it 
should be stored and not ginned for | 
several months, it will be found that | 
the lint has grown in quantity and in 
length of staple. The seed have lost 
in weight while the lint has increased 
in weight and also in staple.’ 

“Such statements -have been fre- 
quently made, but we have not been 
able to find out just how much data 
there is to support such a contention. 
We shall appreciate it if you will ad- 
vise us to what extent you think these 
statements are correct.” 


In reply to this inquiry we have re- 
ceived the following letter: 

“Your letter relative to the storage 
of cotton in the seed before ginning, 
has been received. 

“During the season of 1912 experi- 
ments were made by the Department 
in this connection and the results did 
not show any increase in the length 
of the staple. When cotton is stored 
in the seed while green it is liable to 
heat, unless properly ventilated, and 
damage the seed, as well as give an 
undesirable color to the lint. If pro- 
perly dried, however, the cotton gins 
better and in this way the grade is 
often improved. Spinning tests have 
also been made on lots of cotton 
picked from the same field that were 
stored for different lengths of time 
with practically negative results. 

“Very truly yours, 
“D. E. EARLE, 
“Specialist in Cotton Classing, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 








This Kind of Plowing 


Saves Plant Food—Saves Moisture 


EEP down in your subsoil is a storehouse of plant foods 
-/ thatrains have leached from the top soil. Breakup 
that hard pan and set these plant foods free. 

Go down twelve to sixteen inches deep with the McKay 
Disc Plow and Subsoiler that works like giant spades slicing 
up the soil. Earth that never knew the touch of plow-point 
is turned up by the discs, and pulverized by the scrapers. 
Top soil is kept on top. : ‘ 

All winter humus will be decaying and beneficial bacteria 
developed. Winter’s rains will be stored up. They will not 
run off into creeks and rivers, carrying away plant food, the 
very life of the soil. f : 

Then when neighbors’ crops are firing, the moisture in your 
subsoil will be drawn up by the sun, and this {‘soil rain” is 
laden with Phosphoric Acid and Potash, 


The Mc Kay DISC Plow a Subsoiler 


The McKay does not skip the hard spots. Thesubsoiler 
is curved so that it sucks the discs into the earth. The plow 


is geared to the soil. For Horses or Tractors 


* Built with 1, 2, 8, or 4 discs. 
Plows 6 to 16 inches deep, and 
cuts 10 inches toa yard wide. Can 
be used with or without subsoiler— 
ample clearance—no clogging on 
trashy land—dust-proof bearings 
and grease cups. Sold ona guar- 
antee. 

Write for catalog; and get the name of 
dealer in your locality. (16) 
Towers & Sallivan Mfg. Co. 
Box §7A ROME, GA. 














See it 
at the Fairs 

































—THE HOOSIER POULTRY FARM— —FRESH VEGETABLES— 
Has 75 varieties of pure-bred land an Y EVERY MONTH IN THE YEAR—AND 
water fowls, Chickens, Geese, Ducks, YOUR TOWN MERCHANTS WILL BUY THEM AT 
Guineas and Turkeys. Also pedigreed | a GOOD PRICE. PROFESSOR MASSEY’S GARDEN 
Airedale Pups for sale. Send 3c stamp | BogK WILL TELL YO Ww SUCCEED WITH 
for catalog. Mention this paper when | youR GAR N 


writing. Address 
J. R. SCIRCLE, 





DEN. 
WAVELAND, IND. Our advertisers are guaranteed, 

















Built to Meet General 
Farm Conditions 


HE FRICK TRACTOR meets the needs of the Southern 
farmer. It is small, sturdy and has plenty of power to pull 


It consumes little 
For aver- 


14-inch bottoms. It is flexible and light. 

fuel per acre of work done and uses kerosene if desired. 

age work on the average farm the Frick Tractor is ideal. 

Remember that the reputation of the Frick Company is back of 

this tractor. It is not a product of a new or inexperienced firm. It 

is made by men who thoroughly understand what is necessary in 
a tractor. It will prove efficient, durable and economical., 


DEMONSTRATION TESTS 


On July 25, 1918, in a tractor demonstration held at Wellsboro, 
Pa., eleven leading makes taking part, the Frick plowed 7 inches 
depth at a cost of 39c an acre. The Frick was lowest in cost of 
operation; second in speed; and used kerosene. Six of the eleven 
makes entered used gasoline. 

At Holdredge, Neb., Fuly 25, 26, 27, 1918, the Frick was awarded 
first honors each day. It was driven the greater part of the time by 
Mabel Morris, a young lady 17 years old, who had no previous ex- 
perience, 

At the great National Tractor Demonstration at Salina, Kansas, 
.thousands witnessed the Frick successfully performing every test. 

Buy your tractor intelligently. Write the nearest Frick sales 
depot for convincing evidence of Frick quality and efficiency. 


FRICK COMPANY, Inc. 


Factory 
Waynesboro, Pa. 


Sales Depot 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Sales Depot 


Salisbury, N. C. 


























This’ll Hold Her! | 


REGINA COW YOKE 


Absolutely Prevents Wire Fence 
Breaking and OB 


12:35. 


Made of steel. Will last a lite- 
time. Adjustable to any size 
neck. Causes no pain nor in- 
convenience. Insures great say- 
ing in fence construction. 


sf 
Ngee This Yoke is Guaranteed 
at nef to Hold a Cow under a Two- 
% Strand Fence Made of Ordi- 
nary Slick Wire. 









**T have a cow with a young calf that 
would not stay in pasture on account of 
foe Me calf. She would go thru any kind of 

WF “% wire fence to get to her calf. I puta 

if? shh REGINA COW YOKE on her and 

watched her give it a fair trial three or four times 
and it completely broke her.’’—T..J. Rush, Dallas, Ga. 


f ie MY 
lids ie 
We Have Hundreds of Similar Testimonials from Users and Dealers 
If your dealer can't supply you order direct from 
THE F. E. GOLIAN COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS Dept. 3 ATLANTA, GA. 


Include 25 cents for shipment by parcel post 


SHIPPED QUICK a 
FROM RICHMOND 


LITTLE FREIGHT 



























ee Weare roofing headquarters; over 5,000,000 sq. ft. sold to southern 
farmers last year. A strictly first-quality weatber-proof, water-tight roofing, |,° 
sold direct by “‘South’s Mail Order House”’ at to % less than usual 
prices. One-piece rolls of 108 sq. ft. with naile and cement; easy to lay; 
fully guaranteed. Write for free samples and catalog of 5000 bargains. )* 
e@ Spotiess Co., 1017 E. Canal St.. Richmond, Va. 











Garden and Orchard Work—What 
to Do This Week and Next 


F EVER there was a time when all 

should work to help increase the 
food supply that time is now. There- 
fore let the women forget fancy work 
and other non-essential things, for 
the duration of the war, and push 
gardening and canning. 

Now is the time when many weeds 
commence to mature. Watch them 
and by no means let them go to seed. 
Get them out of the garden corners 
as well as from those rows of vegeta- 
bles that have ceased bearing. 


Those who haven’t already done so 
should order fall seed catalogs and 
study them. Much of the fall garden 
should already be planted, but many 
things that should be planted later 
than this will be found in these cata- 
logs. 


Put in another crop of turnips now, 
so as to have tender and crisp ones 
after those of the first planting have 
become tough and woody. They can 
be sowed either broadcast or in rows, 
but those in rows and given cultiva- 
tion usually furnish a better quality 
of vegetables. 


A few radishes for fall use should 
be sowed now by those who care for 
these. They can be planted in the 
same row with spinach or some other 
crop that comes up and grows off 
slowly. Radishes will usually come 
up and be gone quickly enough to 
avoid damaging these other crops. 
They come up quickly, showing where 
the other seed are planted, and culti- 
vation will then help bring these up. 


There is still time to put in cabbage 
for late fall and early winter use in 
the central and lower portions of the 
South, but it should be done right 
away. When putting out this late they 
should be pushed with all possible 
haste, taking care to set them on rich, 
well drained but moist land, and give 
frequent and rapid cultivation. Hus- 
tle them a little later by feeding with 
sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of 
soda, 


In addition to turnips for fall and 
winter use, put in now some kale, 
mustard, and chard. These require 
rich ground, and to produce good 
greens must grow rapidly. Chard re- 
sembles beets, except the leaves are 
what it is grown for. It does not pro- 
duce a root crop. The outside leaves 
can be pulled off and used and the 
plants will continue to grow. To pro- 
duce the best greens, planting in 
rows is desirable, so that cultivation 
may be given, although either of them 
may be sowed broadcast. 


Don’t let the orchard go through 
the winter without a cover crop. A 
legume of some kind is preferable, 
but if one of these cannot be used put 
in some of the small grains, such as 
rye or wheat. Crimson clover makes 
an excellent cover crop, but the seed 
of this legume is quite scarce and 
costly. 

'There is nothing to be gained by 
letting a fruit tree that is half dead 
from fungous and insect pests remain 
in the orchard. It only serves to put 
the others in the same shape. There- 
fore study the fruit trees from time 
to time, and remove-and burn those 
that come in this class. Go over the 
orchard now and remove any such, 
and put in new ones in their places 
this winter. Dig up by roots, so as to 
leave as little of the disease as possi- 
ble. 


In picking apples or pears do not 
injure fruit or branches by jerking off 
the fruit. Most kinds. of apples and 
pears, when ripe, will come off when a 
slight twist is given. However, some 
varieties will not, and these should 
have the stems cut off up close to the 
branch, using for the purpose pruning 
shears or heavy scissors. Never pull 
the fruit in such way as to leave the 
stem attached to the branch, as the 
stem should always be left on the 
fruit. L. A. NIVEN. 


50 Acres 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Davis Cypress 
Water Tanks 


The {deal water 
supply isthatgiven 
a Davis cypress 
tank elevated on a 
Stee] tower. 

Have running 
Water in the home 
= for bath, toilet, 
fire-protection, irrle 
gation, livestock, 


Write for 
Free Book 


Davis cypress 
tanks are well- 
made, durable 
and reasonabiy 


pric 
Attractivel 
{llustrated boo! 
let free. Send 
for it today. 
Get our price 
on a tank and 
tower to meet 
your needs, 


G. M. Davis & Sod 
609 Laura St. 
Palatka. Florida 


Cm. ah.Davis se bs0n 


Rive 











“BEAVER BOARD” 


Use “BEAVER BOARD” for your 
walls and ceilings. It is air-tight 
and wind-proof. Any carpenter or 
workman can put it on. It pro- 
duces far more tasteful effects 
than plaster and is more economi- 
cal. 


Stratton & Bragg Company, 
Petersburg, Virginia. 
“Beaver Board” Distributors. 


OX FING 


eT Fox Brand Rubber Roofing lasts lo 
toughest weather resister 
known; low priced because 
sold direct. Strictly firet 
grade, 1-piece rolls of 108 eq. 
ft. with cement and nails. 
} Anybody can lay it. Prices: 
#*\1-Ply, $1.30; 2-Ply, $1.70;3-Ply, 
$2. 05. Order now from this advertisement toge 
benefit of present low prices. Satisfaction Guaran- 
teed. Circular and samples free, 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO., ficken, vA 


Oldest and Largest Machy, and Supply House in South 


"Get aWITTE" 

-- Feed Grinding 

Si) ENGINE— 

s All sizes, Stationary atet 

Payments or No . Money 
Down, as arranged for. 

aes KEROSENE Somtoosney nbeiue 

than half to operate — Buy Direct From Factory. 

are $165 to $200. Greatest of all engine ow 

d latest engine prices, FREE, Write today. 

ee. H. Witte, U rete: WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 


2358 kiand Ka c 
2358 Basire fvegue, Pitteburch, Pa. 







































ALFALFA 
or CLOVER 


Grown by our method will make a a crop. 


OFTEN DOUBLES THE YIEL 
Pay us next spring after you are ested with 
result. 


Write today for our special proposition. 
LOCKHART LABORATORIES, 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA, 


’ EGGS POULTRY 


We are the largest By FY Begs and Poultry 
WHAT HAVE YOU TO 6HIPT? 
price guaranteed with quicd 
returns. Give us @ tri 
References, First National Bank, Richmond, Ve. 
WOODSON-CRAIG CO. 
Commission Merchants. RICHMOND, VA. 





























PAINT 


D 
| Ready mixed for house, +g | 
Deco lt floor, wall, carriage, etc. 
.. | quality, low prices, sh xe 
and little frt. from Rich’d. Color 
card and new Spring catalog of 





s Mail Order House FREE, Write to-day. 
THE SPOTLESS co. 


475 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va» 





Tag your stoc tock—best and cheapest means of 
jeep i [—_ 

aa for on * : 

Catalog and samples free on — 

. 6. Burch & Co., 184 W. Heres 
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WANTED: LETTERS FOR OUR RENTERS’ AND LAND- 


OWNERS’ SPECIAL 


} ITH our relatively large proportion of tenant farmers, a prob- 
W lem of great importance to tenants and landowners alike is 
that of their relationships one to the other. We firmly believe 
that tenant and landowner must work together—must regard each 
other as business partners—for the good of both. There has been a 
woeful lack of such team-work in many sections in the past, and the 
results are now being seen in dissatisfied tenants and landowners and 
gullied, worn-out fields. 

These things must change—are changing, in fact,—and that we may 
help to further the good work we are going to issue on September 28 
a “Tenants’ and Landowners’ Special,” for which we invite experience 
letters from both tenants and landowners. In these letters tell us 
particularly about how you and your landlord or you and your tenants 
worked together for the good of both. Tell us, also, what, from your 
actual experience, are some of the most serious shortcomings of land- 
1 lords or tenants, and how you think they may be overcome. 

Remember, we want actual experiences; that your letter must be 
short and to the point—preferably not over 300 words; and that it 
must reach us by September 14. 

We offer cash prizes of $5 for the best letter, $3 for the second best, 
$2 for the next best, and $1 each for all others used. 
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Driving rains, scorching sunshine and 
fierce winds develop no weak spots in roofs 
or walls of Titehold Red Cedar Shingles, 

The heart of red cedar is wonderfully 
durable. Titehold shingles are made only 
of the heart of selected cedar trees, 


RED CEDA? 





Record Breaking Prices for Tobac- 
co on All Markets 

ie LAST week’s Progressive Farmer 

we gave the news from South Caro- 

lina’s tobacco markets for July—that 











the average price paid was 33.86 cents 
against an average of 21.65 cents for 
July, 1917. 

The following reports from the op- 
ening days on Virginia and North 
Carolina markets will be read with 
interest in this connection: 

Greenville, N. C.—About 300,000 

» 
Wood’s Seeds 





Crimson Clover 


Increases crop produc- 
tion, improves the land 
and makes an excellent 
grazing and forage crop. 
WOOD’S FALL CATALOG 


Just Issued Tells All About 
Crimson Clover, 


Alfalfa, Fulghum Oats, 
Abbruzzi Rye and all other 


Farm and Garden Seeds 


FOR FALL SOWING. 


Catalog mailed free. Write for 
it, and prices of any Seeds re- 
quired, 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 
Seedsmen - Richmond, Va. 
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You can get 
more butterfat 


with a Sharples Suction-feed 
Separator than in any other 
way. 

1/4 to 1/5 more than churns 
ing whole milk, or gravity 
skimming, 

10 Ibs. more butterfat per 
year, per cow, than with fixed- 
feed separators, 


Sharples skima elean at any speed. 
The only separator that does. 


SHARPLES 


SUCTION-FEED 
CrEAM SEPARATOR 


The Sharples Separator Co.,W. chester, Pa. 


Branches: Chicago San Francisco Toronto  SC-12 











age of 40 cents per pound. Nothing 
but the commonest trash went under 
20 cents and stuff that sold a few 
years ago at from two to five cents a 
pound today brought 25 to 30 cents. 
The break was not so large as at the 
opening last season but the prices are 
much better- Greenville expects to 
sell from 25,000,000 to 30,000,000 pounds 
this season. 


Lynchburg, Va.—Tobacco primings 


sold on the warehouse floors here 
this morning at $25 per hundred 
pounds, exceeding the record made 


last year by six dollars. 

Kinston, N. C.—The average price 
was nearly 40 cents. 

Goldsboro,—All records were brok- 
en in the number of pounds sold and 
prices paid at the opening of the 
Goldsboro tobacco market today. 
More than 300,000 pounds were sold 
and prices paid ranged up to $49 per 
100. Scrap and sandy leaves once 
thought hardly worth having brought 
$10 per hundred. 

Greensboro.—Tobacco, which at 
one time brought from 1 cent to 5 
cents, is now bringing from 10 to 25 
cents. The best type of primings is 
now bringing from 32 to 40 cents a 
pound, and scrap is selling for from 
10 to 20 cents. 

Wilson.—It is estimated that 450,000 
peunds were sold at an all-round av- 
erage of $38 per hundred. 


The World’s Visible Supply of 


Cotton 


b heore latest report we have from the 

New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
(August 16, 1918) gives the following 
as the world’s visible supply of cot- 





ten, “American” and “all kinds” listed 
separately: 
American 

Total visible supply today......... 1,694,070 
Total this day last year Aug. 1 

Bee  Védenbeyud4 cvesatecuasae . 1,321,738 
Total close this week year before 

BB, TR. FOB. covccceccerseccs 1,842,242 
Increase compared with last year.. 372,332 
Decrease compared with year before 184,172 


Total All Kinds 


Total world’s visible supply all kinds 
this date 2,767,070 


Total this day last year Aug, 17, 
1917 


Preweorrrrrt Terre Te 2,571,802 

Total close this week year before 
AUG. 18, 1916 cccccccccccccece 2,801,367 
Increase compared with last year. 195,268 
Decrease compared with year nateee 34,279 





Graphite as a Lubricant 


HE addition of a little pure flake 

graphite to lubricating oil will 
usually be advantageous to old mo- 
tors. It forms on the metal surfaces, 
thus reducing wear, and fills up 
scores in the cylinders and other 
worn places. The usual method is to 
add a teaspoonful of graphite to ev- 
ery gallon of oil used. 





facetious man 
in your position 


“Well, said the 
to the elevator boy. “I see 
you have a chance to rise.” 

“Oh, yes,” growled the boy, 
called down every time I do 
Transcript. 


my lad,” 


“put I get 
it.”"—Boston 


TITEHOLD 


SHINGLES 


Smooth, straight-grained, free from knots 
and sap, easy to lay, Titehold selected red 
cedar shingles make an unusually attractive 


roof or siding, 


painted or unpainted. 


Titehold shingles are for sale at dealers. 
If yours can’t supply them, write us. 


Carolina Portland Cement Co. 


CHARLESTON, 5S. C. 
Atlanta Birmingham Jacksonvilie New Orieans 
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a. sae: er from our catalog win} ae 
YOU upon payme 


bur Cotton /1 
Oats orR 


With - Sprind fertilize. 
ne rad Get 
levee. Vetch with 


Pye will double your crop. 


NitrA-germ improves yourCrops aud Vand! 
WE GUARANTEE RESULTS 


White NitrA erm, Savannah, Ga. Dept. $2 


Weallowa 60 
the 
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talog and FACTORY prices. 
. MIDDLEBROOKS BUGGY CO. 


for prices of Clover, Vetch, Alialta, and Rape Seah 


ediving tra betor 7 
po A eetes eens. Nee, Ss 
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58 Main Street, BARNESVILLE, GA. 



























ing 


work done, 


Box 102, 


Expenses Quite Reasonable. 
formation sent upon request. 


G. F. MeALLISTER, A.M., Principal, 


MT. PLEASANT COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


“MERIT, THE MEASURE OF SUCCESS.” 
Three Generations of Satisfied Patrons— And the 
peated opinions of prominent educators pronounce its 
location in healthful Piedmont Carolina ideal, 
Modern Equipment—Electric lights, 
water in every room. 
Faculty of College and University Training and successful 
teaching experience. 
Records of Institute—Men attest 


Teeeet o catalog giving full 


Mt. Pleasant, N. 


Steam heat, and run- 


the excellency of the 


re- 


c 





veil 





sizes, 
for prices, 


VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY, Buchanan, Virginia 


We maintain a distributing warehouse at Chattanooga, Tennessee 


FOR HOME CANNING! 


Standard Packer Cans with Solder Hem- 
med Caps—W ax Sealing Cans with Wax 


Strings. Friction Top Syrup Cans. All 
We ship any quantity desired. Write 




















When writing to advertisers, say: 
The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of advertising 


it carries.” 


eat oF 


“I am writing you as an advertiser in 
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| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE | 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


“Go to 0 to College—Gover rnment needing officers for Army Army 
and Navy and educated men and women for war work, 
urges you to attend college. Good positions await 
you. For particulars write, Meridian College, Meridian, 


Mississippi. 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED © 


Reliable Men to Sell Fruit Trece—Ornamental ‘tree, 
pecan trees. Light, pleasant work, good profits. Smith 
Bros., Dept. H, Concord, Ga 

Learn at Home or School on Credit, Shorthand, 
Bookkeeping—Positions guaranteed. Edwards College, 
Winston, N. C 














Wanted—Competent, energetic farmer to operate, on 
shares, dairy and hog farm_in Catawba County. _Gooe 
Mary Rowe, Newton, N. C. 


proposition tor right man. 
Wanted—Position as Farm Manager—Was reared on 
large farm, Pennsylvania State College graduate, em- 
ployed as soil expert for Bureau of Soils for two and 
one-half years, two years of which were spent in the 
South. Since then have managed 600-acre farm, bring- 
ing up soil fertility and production of registe red live- 
stock a specialty, B. B. Derrick, North East, Md. 


MACHINERY ~ 


——— 


Hiant soy bean harvester. 





For | Sale— “Little "Keller 
Bros., Attalla, Ala. 
Wanted—One second-hand Little os ae soy bean har- 
vester. J. D. Edwards, Roxobel, N. 
A Slightly Used 12-24 Bull Tractor for Sale—Bought 
Jarger machine. W. A. Connell & Son, Warren Plains, 
North Cc arolina. 


Notice—One ! 50- -candle power “Acetylene Gas Lighting 
Plant—Will sell for less than half its first cost. Nor- 
wood State » High School, Norwood, N. S. 


LIVESTOCK — 


ee RERKSHIRES 
Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va. 
$50; boar, 











Large Berkshires. 
For Sale—Berkshire Sow—2 years old, 
6 months old, $25. Jno. D. Cave, Louisia, Va 
DUROC-JERSEYS ieee 
For, Sale—Pure- bred Duroc Pigs—10 weeks old, $15. 
Brazil Lee, Dunn, N. C. 





Durocs—Registered— Duroc $—Defender breed. Boars 


four months old. J. L. Young, West Point, Miss. 
Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs and Sheats—Also — 
roc-Berkshire Cross. Mt. Laurel Farm, Cleveland, 


For Sale—Res tistered Duroe Shoats—Age 4 ee 
2 males, 2 females, fine. Price $20 each. R. D. Pat- 
terson, Libe rty, N. C 

Wonderful Young Herd Sires—By our great son of 
Defender, from big granddaughters of Defender. Knapp 
School Farm, Nashville, Tenn. 7 

For Sale—Delivery September 15th at eight weeks 
old, Duroe-Jersey pigs with registration from herd of 
fifty. William B. Jones, Raleigh, N. C. 

Registered Duroc Boars and Gilts—8 weeks to 10 
months old. Defender and Imperator strains. These 
are highly bred and fine stock. Price $20 to $50. 
J. H. Hogan, Chipley, Ga. 

For Sale—Seven Duroc-Jersey Boars—Ready for ser- 
vice, Defender strain, six to eight months old, weight 
150 to 200 Ibs., deep color, price $50 to $75 Pedigree 
furnished with sale. F. M. McKay, Mgr., Erwin Cotton 
Mills Co. Farm, Duke, N. C 











Five Pedigreed O. I. iy Sow Pigs- 5 months old, $25 
each. One registered sow, bred to farrow October 10, 
for $50. First check gets them. 8S. Courson, Soperton, 
Georgia. 





POLAND-CHINAS 

Poland-China Hogs—Registered bred sows, bred 

ge, service boars, pigs both sexes, no kin, immuned. 
Ww - Johnson, Danville, Ky. 

eststened 1 Big Type Poland- C hina. ” Spring ing Boars— 
Best breeding, $25.00 each. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Dr. K. E. Hudson & Son, Charleston, Ark, 

Registered Poland-China Hogs— Have some good 
boars and gilts of the best breeding obtainable. Cholera 
immune. Price twenty-five to fifty dollars each. Frank 
Downie, Route 4, Hutchinson, Kans. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
Registered Young Cows and Bulls—Aberdeen-Angus 
Cattle Co., Kingston, Tenn, : 
GUERNSEYS 
Three-year-old Guernsey Bull—$150. 
Duroc pigs. All registered. W. M. 
don, Va. 

















~ Belgian hares. 
Whitman, Hern- 





HOLSTEINS 


~~ Advanced Registry Cows, Heifers and Bulls. 
ali Nashville, Tenn. 


‘or Sale—Holstein Heifers—Registered, 
individual. __ Occoneechee Farm, Durham, 


Rexistered 1 Holstein Calves—Finely bred bull calves 
for sale. tuberculin tested by U. S. Government. 
Write J. P. ‘Taylor. Orange, Va. 


Holstein Calves—Over 90 per cent pure-bred. Herd 
regularly tested by U. S. Government. Price for calves 
two weeks old, males, $18; females, $22, delivered ex- 
press office. J. Clifford Miller, Brandy Station, Va. 


Dispersal Auction Sale—Pure-bred Registered Hol- 
stein Cattle—New Douglas, Illinois, September 25th 
and 26th. Hundred and thirty head, mostly heavy 
springers. Eight serviceable young bulls from cows 
with records over thirty pounds of butter in one week. 
Cattle Federally tested and sold subject sixty-day tu- 
berculosis re-test. Writ efor particulars. Sam Gehrig, 
New Douglas, Illinois. 


JERSEYS 


~ Knapp 


each a fine 
N. ¢ 











Shepherd Pups for Sale—Males, a 50; females, $5. 


Address E. L. Odum, Pembroke, N. 


For Sale—Pedigreed Airedale Puppies. ~ Prices rea- 
sonable. Broad-Acre Farm, Blackstone, Va 


100-point, Beautiful ~ White 


For Sale—Registered 
Roadview Stock Farm, 


Collie Pups—Working kind. 
Marion, Ala. 


Need Help—A “White Collie will drive your stock, 
guard your home, protect your family Only females 
left. Roseland Kennels, Burkeville, Va. 

For Sale or Exchange for Typewriter—Registered 
female Airedale, 20 months old. Granddaughter of 
international champion. Pedigree on request. W. T. 
Gilliam, City Point, Va. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


> Poland-Chinas—Two fine rams; four 
Jones, Tobaccoville, N. C. 


Southdowns; 
fine male pigs. L. G. 

Berkshire- Poland-China Cross Pigs—At $7 each at 7 
weeks old. Large, big boned and profffic stock, the 
quick maturing kind. Also several gilts and boars, same 
breeding. H. H. Meschendorf, Forest Depot, Va. 

Jersey Bull and Polamd-China Pigs—Bulls with the 
blood of Golden Fern’s Lad, Golden Fern’s Noble, 
Eminent, Noble of Oaklands and the best strains found, 
splendid appearance, tuberculin tested, prices reason- 
able. A few fresh cows and heifers, pure-bred, though 
not all registered. Big Type Poland-Chinas, over one 
hundred head now on hand from noted herds of both 
Western and Eastern breeding. - W snd for folder. 
Mount Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield, 


~ MISCELLANEOUS | LIVESTOCK 
400 Shoats—70 to 125 Ibs. 200 pigs, 8 to 12 weeks 
old, at 2 a week, Good stock. Chas. Clayton, Staun- 


_ POULTRY AND EGGS __ 


BRAHMAS 


~ Licht Brahma Coleen —S 50 each, 
ter ion, China Grove, Cc. 


Cc ORN ISH 


For Sale—White Cornish Cockerels and _Hens—Write 

for | prices. R. G. B Rankin, Gastonia, N. 
LEGHOUORNS 

Pure-bred White Leghorn Cockerels—From heavy- 
laying strain. W. Lealler, Alto, Ga. - 

For Sale—Single Comb Brown Leghorn Pullets— 
April hatched, 75 cents each. E. P. Landrum, Noel, 
Virginia. 

White Leghorns—Full blood Single Comb pullets and 
cockerels, one dollar each, Binford Sloan, Jr., Wallace, 
N rth ¢ arolina. 

Three Pens Good Laying Strain Single Comb _Prown 
Leghorn chickens an quick sale. . P. Jones, Box 60, 
Tot vaccoville, 





Minnie Pat- 














Guaran teed Pure- ‘bred Sing! e Comb Brow le shorns 
I 25; , SL Ee legen s, $1. Eggs, 15, $1. 






—Her 
ling ¢ Hens—$2 ” p per doz wen. 
.50 per doze Extra fine lot 
Alabama Eachers Farms Co., 





~ Single Comb White Y 
10-weeks-old pullets, $17 

April-hatched cockerels. 

iusley, Ala. 

For Quick Sale—In order to make room for our 
growing stock, we are offering a_ limited number of our 
high-egg record White Leghorn breeders. Hens, $1.50, 
each; cocks or cockerels, $1. 50, $3 and $5 each. 

















8 tisfaction guaranteed. Causey’s Poultry Ranch, 
Beaufort, 8. C. 
ORPINGTONS 


Buff Orpingtons—Write a. _— and show record. 

loom Kendall, Shelby, N. 

oy Pullets, Hens—White ¢ - Orpingt fon. Mid- 
night Poultry Farm, Liberty, Cc 





Buff Orpingtons—Early hatched cockerels and pul- 
lets. Few choice breeders. lyers’ heavy-laying strain. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Draper’s Orpington Yards, 
Weldon, N. C, 


‘ROCKS 


“A Choice Flock of Barred Rock Cockerels—Prize 
winners, Price reasonable; satisfaction guaranteed. 
Jno, D, Cave, Louisa, Va. 


RHODE I 


Single e Comb Dark Rich Red Cockerels—Rest, select- 
ed, $1.2 45 each. D, H. Reel, Iron Station, N. C 

“For Sale—Full-blood double comb Rhode Island 
Reds, April hatched. Hundred cockerels and pullets, 
Good winter layers, $1. Johu Hainzl, Hallsboro, N. C. 

Single Comb Rhode Island Red Cockerels—Ye varling 
hens, utility and show birds. Eges for hatching. 
Charlotte, Wilson, ane, Winston-Salem winners, M, 
IB. Pace, Roanoke, Va 


-AND REDS — 











Screened Southern Bur Clover Seed-—Delivesed, $1.50 
bushel. Y. Riser, Gibsonville, N. C 


Bur Clo ver—Just as swept up, no rocks or ww clods, . no 
noxious weeds or grasses, 40c bushel of 10 pounds, 
No order for less than 100 pounds. Robt. 8. Link, 
Abbeville, 8. C. 

For Sale—Bur Clover—Screened,, just enough dirt 
for inoculation, $1 bushel. In large lots, 85c bushel. 
No order for less less than 5 bushels. Cothran & Link, 
Abbeville, 5 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


ves Salo=800- Acre Farm—At a sacrifice price. Fin- 
est of tobacco and cotton and. Write f s 
J. id H. Cockman, Kerr, N. q oe 


~ Farms for Sale—One farm of 250 aci res, and on 
140 acres, both on Southern Railroad, a short one. ot 
from Burkeville, Va They are fine tobacco lands, 
T. O. Sandy, Burkeville, Va 


~~] Have Cash Buyers for Salable Farms—W 

§ —Will 
with owners only. Give description, loc ation and deal 
price. Jas. P. Ww hite, New Franklin, _Mo. 





Order 7 rimson Clover Seed in bull at 75c per 
pound. Fresh seed, sure to grow. Order now while 
you can secure delivery. Check or money order accept- 
ed. W. E. Grotophorst, Breaklawn Farm, Spring 
Grove, Va 


For Sale—Southern Bur Clover Seed—In the bur. 
Sow 50 pounds to the acre, in growing crops, this will 
save you $10 worth of soda the coming season and 
make you a better crop and you will have clover 
ays on this land. Nonw is a good time to sow. 
Price, 12% cents per pound, 100-pound lots, delivered 
by express same day order received. Think about it, 
ask about it, and order today. J. C. Killebrew, Penelo, 
North Carolina, 


GRASS MIXTURES 


For Sale—Permanent Pasture Grass Mixtures—Mix- 
tures best adaptetd to your soil. Write Robert Hack- 


OATS 


Oats—Hammond’s Seed Oats—Eighteen years experi- 
ence growing seed cats only, Get sample booklet prices, 
Henry C Ilammond, Augusta, Ga 

‘Appler Oats—$1 50 per bus shel; Fulghum and Texas 
Red Rust-proof, same price; Virginia Gray Winter 
Turf oats, $1.75. Pinner & Co., Suffolk, Va. 


Seed Oats ~Pulghum oats, $1.45; Appler oats, $1.30; 
100-Bushel oats, $ Bancroft oats, $1.40; Texas Red 
Rust-proof, $1.20; w oor Turf oats, $1.50 per bushel. 
Kirby Seed Company, Gaffney, 8. 

For Sale—Fulghum and Texas Red Rust-proof seed 
oats, at dollar thirty-five bushel, here. Saved from 
oats that average forty bushels acre. Sample on re- 
quest. Cash with order. E. W. Bryant, Laurinburg, 
North Carolina, 























PECAN TREES 


All About Papershell Pecan Culture—Free. Dass 
Pecan Company, Lt Lumberton, Miss. 


__ RYH 


For Sale—Southern grown Seed Rye. | 
age Bros., Greenville, N. Cc. 

“Abruzzi Rye—Freight paid. Send ase - and d $6 per per 
100 pounds. J. M. Field, Climax, N. 


For Sale—Abruzzi Seed Rye—Three aa bushel. 
Double sacks free Broad-Acre Farm, Blackstone, Va. 


Winter Rye 
Abruzzi rye, $3.50 bushel. 








Hall & Sav- 


$2.40 bushel; Rosen rye, $2.75 bushel; 


Pinner & Co., Suffolk, Va. 
direct, at wholesale. Write for 


Seed Bree uy 
F. Chelf, Seed Grower, Box 62-N, Har- 


a e@ list. 
dsbutrg Ky. 
North Georgia Tall Growing Rye gives best results— 

$3 2.40 bus hel, cash with order. Luther Cobb, Culberson, 

North C arolina. 

Rye—Grown from Coker’s Pedigreed 1917 


Abruzzi 
crop, $3.25 per bushe il, f.o.b, Godwin, N, C. Jenkins 
David, Gibson, 


oe s Prolific Wheat—New clean se ed. 


Abruzzi Rye— 
Robert McMurdo, Char- 


Samples, price, on request. 
Jottesville, Va 





eed Rye—Genuine Abruzzi seed rye, $3.10 per bush- 
el; Southern grown (Tall Growing), $2.65; North Caro- 
lina rye, $2.55 per bushel, put up in good even-weight 
bags No lers accepted for less than one bushel. 
Kirby Seed Company, Gaffney, 8. C 
STRAWBERRIES 
Genuine Progressive. Everbearing Strawberry Plants— 
1.50 per 100, _prepaid, F. Bolick, Conover, N. 
VETCH 

Augusta Vetch. Lambert, Darlington, Ala. 

Hairy Vetch—Fresh and pure—$12 per bushel, sack- 
ed. Address Frank Puryear, Orange, Va. 

Winter or Hairy Vetch—25c pound. Dwarf Essex 
rape, , L5e > pound, Pinner & Co., _ Suffolk, Va. 
w HEAT 

Seed _Wh eat—Burbank’s ’’Super.” Write Bonanza 
Seed M k 































“Fer Gale—Eeas Wheat. Hall & 
Savage Bros., Greenville, N. 


~“ean's Prolifle Wheat—Belected seed from high yield- 
ing stock, $3 per bushel. _Pinner & Co., Suffolk, Va. 


For Sale—Seed wheat, Little Red, Leap’s Prolific 
and Stone @ $2.75 per bushel. Cash with order. 
Farmers’ Warehouse Co., Blackstone, Va. 











Farm Lands Sold—Either privately or at auction n 
Tell us what you have. If you want hg > buy, State ton. 
wants. Prince Realty Co., , Raleigh, : 


87% Acres—25 ¢ cleared; 5 worth one thou- 
sand, near railroad, church and school; price forty- 
three per acre; % cash, balance easy. 177 Acres—&@ 
cleared; four large houses and other buildings, near 
railroad, school and church; at_a bargain for quick 
sale; i, Me cash, balance easy. Ww. M. Pate, Red Springs 
N. C., BR. FB. D. No. : 





Farm for Sale—On account of old age I offer 1 my 
fine farm, 200 acres, for sale. 110 Acres in cultiya- 
tion, balance in woods. Main dwelling house has 14 
rooms. Good large feed barn. All necessary out-build- 
ings. At Lunenburg Court House, 3 miles from Vic- 
toria, Va., on sand-clay road. If interested write or 
call on me. Lafayette Everhart, _Lunenburg, Va. 


- enemies 

Fer Sale—Farm of 270 acres, “partly in village and 
extending one and one-half mile on improved road. 
Herd of Holstein cows, one te ftve years old, part 
fresh, others freshen soon. Registered jack and 2-year- 
old mule, Berkshire shoats, White Wyandotte hens, 
Bull tractor, fodder cutter, 4 H.P. kerosene engine, 
lime spreader, Avery motor truck , light double harness, 
Saw and planing mill machinery, C. R. Finch, Clover, 
Virginia. 


Come to ~ Florida—Home-seekers and Stock “Raisers 
are invited to investigate Alachua County. It is lo- 
cated in the very heart of Florida. Good lands, good 
schools, and railroad facilities. The University of 
Florida and United States Experiment Station are 
located in Alachua County at Gainesville. Dixie High- 
way passes through our county. Send for free booklet 
and visit our County Fair, November 12th-15th. W. E, 
Bryant, Chz 1irman Board of County Commissioners, 
Gainesville, a 





For ey Lease—1,000 Acres Black Land Stock 
Farm—With ante-bellum home, twelve tenant ho uses, 
nine families, one-half mile from railway, a wonderful 
opportunity, price right. For Sale—305 acres lime 
land dairy farm, on pike, three miles from Demopolis. 

going concern, Included with the land are 40 milk 
cows, 25 heifers, 2 bulls, 25 pure-bred Durocs, tools, 
farming equip ment, ete. Write for details. Get our 
farm list for Alfalfa lands and Livestock propositions, 
Berry-Snellings Realty Co., (two offices) Demopolis, 
and 401 First National Bank sldg., Montgomery, Ala. 








'- PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 
__BERKSHIRES 


eee RAAARAAAARAR AS 
BERKSHIRE F PIGS BERKSHIRE PIGS 
LOCHIEL FARM offers some exceptionally fine Berk- 
shire Pigs for sale, from the most noted prize win- 
ning families in America, sired by the champion boar, 
Baron Value, Each pig registered. Write for full in- 


formation. 
LEROY HALL, HILLSBORO, N. C. 
DUROC- “JERSEYS 


PRRPRAL AAPL AAD ADA 

















—— 





FOR SALE 


Pure-bred Duroc-Jersey Pigs 
Three months old September 12th to 30th. 
Good to Choice From $15 to $20 Each 
“uils alt price. 

Sires: Cherry M aaeee No, 58459, Defender’s Res- 
cue No. 79371 and others. Everything guaranteed 
as ane or money refunded. Write if in- 


terested. 
W. F. ABERNATHY, McKENNEY, VA. 














DUROC-JERSEYS 


PECAN TAXPAYER, Grand Champion Boar of 
North Carolina over all breeds, growing bigger and 
better every day, sired by a World’s Grand Cham- 
pion, with Taxpayer Orion Chief, Chief’s Col., 

Burke’s Good-E-Nuff, all in his pedigree. A great 
bred boar, a greater individual, and best yet, he 
is reproducing himself in his offspring. If you 
need this kind in your herd, write us your wants. 
J. J. JORDAN & SONS, McCULLERS, N. C. 

















PIGEONS 
ye i Belgian Carneaux—Dollar seventy- 
five a pair." T. Ross, Nashville, 
Fiennes White Kings, | pet a pairs, $3; 
whole pen, $1 per pair. A. Lancaster, Richmond, 
Vv Virginia. 











TURKEYS 
—Ww anted to buy: Turkeys now, for table use. 
Bourbon Red” or ‘‘Narragansetts’’ for breeding 
For sale, singles, pairs or trios of the best 
Frank Randolph, Keswick, Va. 








orders. 
standard breeds. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 





200 Bushels Clean Purple Straw Wheat—$3. 100 
bushels Fulghum oats, $1.40 60 bushels medium Red 
clover seed, raised on new land, therefore free from 
all weed and dodder seed, 35 cents per Ib; $20 bushel. 
30 tons clover hay; 30 tons baled straw. N, A. Kimrey, 
Liber ty, N. 

Seed Wheat—Southern Grown and recleaned; put up 
in good even-weight bags. Grown especially for seed 
purposes, and free from any disease. 


$3.55 per et 

Blue Stem, , I ; Fultz, $3.40 per bushel; 
Poole, $3.45 per ‘bushel: Fulcaster (bearded), $3.50 per 
bushel; Improved Golden Chaff, $3.65 per bushel. No 
orders accented for oe one bushel, Kirby Seed 


Company, Gaffney, 8. 
MISCELLANEOUS 








SEEDS AND PLANTS 





eee eee eee 





ALF FALFA 
‘American-grown Alfalfa—99% _ per cent pure, 25c 
pound. __ Pinner & Co., Suffolk, Va. hy 
CABBAGE 





Cabbage Seed—All varieties. Buy direct. Write for 
wholesale prices. F, C. Chelf, Seed Grower, Box 62-N, 
Harrodsburg, Ky. 

~ Cabbage, Collard Plants—Winter heading; 200, 60c; 
500, $1.15; 1,000, $1.75, postpaid. Express, $1.50 thou- 
sand, J. T. Councill & Sons, Franklin, Va. 





Bull Calves—Registered Jerseys, on, high-produc- 
ing dams. R. L. Shuford, Newton, N. 


For Sale—Full-bred Jersey a milk pro- 
ducer, weight 845 Ibs., $100. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
John Hainzl, Hallsboro, N. C. 


RED POLLS 


For Sale—Registered Red Polled Bull—3 years “old, 
weight 11 posh quality perfect. Also % Poll cow, 
fresh, 31% gallons per day, has never been dry, age 
years. Price $150 | each. H. Stewart, Henderson, N. C, 

~ SHORTHORNS . 


Registered Shorthorn Cows, Heifers and Bull Calves 
for sale. N. H. Masengill, Bristol, Tenn. 








SHEEP AND GO: ATS 





For Sale—Sheep and Goats—In car lots. Roadview 


®Btock Farm, Marion, Ala. 

Having Sold my Farm, I am now offering my rezis- 
tered and grade Shro ire sheep at reasonable prices. 
Dalrymple Farm, _Lexington, _ Se 








For Sale—Two “fine registered Shropshire rams, one 
two years old and one older; also young rams, dropped 
this year. Occoneechee Farm, Durha N. Cc. 

HORSES AND JAC KS 


For Sale—Registered Stallion, best breed. No one to 
attend to him, must be sold. Can be seen at 











Farm, Kershaw, 8. C. For particulars write 
Jones, care Post Office, Camp Hancock, Augusta, Ga. 
MULES 
For Sale—Team of T-year-old mare mules, weigh 
c 


2,500 Ibs. J. R. Royals, Trinity, N. 
DOGS 
Sam Hinshaw, Randleman, 








Hound Dog for Sale, 
North Carolina, 





Fine Cabbage Plants for Fall and Winter Heading— 
Postpaid, 300, 75c; re $1.15; 1,000, $1.75. Express, 
$1.25 thousand; 10,000, $10. Collard plants same 
pr rices. Tidewater Plant _Company, Franklin, Va. 


For Sale—Fifty (50) Ibs. Extra Early Jersey Wake- 
field cabbage seed, Long Island grown; ten (10) ths. 
Early Flat a. First order gets them. Scarce and 
high. Only $6.50 a bh. H. A. Moffitt, High Point, 
North Carolina, 

Cabbage Plants—Frost-proof, Jersey Wakefield, Char- 
leston Wakefield, Succession, Flat Dutch, ready for 
shipment after September Ist. Price by express, not pre- 
paid, $2 per thousand; quantities over 10,000 at $1.75 
per 1,000; by parcel post paid, $2.50 per 1,000. Whole- 
sale and retail growers. Clark Plant Company, Thom- 
asville, Ga. 








CLOVER 

Bur Clover Seed—$1.25 bushel, f.o.b. Trenton, 8. C. 
rn. R. Tillman, Jr. 

Bur C lover—$1_ bushel. 

Bur Clover Seed—$1.25 bushel. 
fleet, Tarboro, N. C, 

For Sale—Bur Clover Seed—$1.50 per bushel. 
view Stock Farm, Marion, Ala 

Bur Clover Seed—In bur, screened and cleaned, $1.25 
bushel. Reseeds itself. Planting instructions. F. W. 
P ’ittman, Enfield, N. C 

New C rop Crimson C lover—F ancy Tecle aned seed, ” 25 
pound in 50-pound lots or more. Smaller quantities, 

Rc c. Pinner & Co., Suffolk, Va. 

Crimson Clover in Chaff—18e ™.; 100 Ibs 
l5e. Order early; supply short this year. F. F. 
son, Council, N. C. 

Crimson Clover in the Chaff—Which is the surest 
way to get a stand, 1l5e pounc Catawba County 
Farmers’ Union Warehouse Co., Newton, N.C, 








Lambert, Darlington, Ala. 
Address L. E. Nor- 


Road- 





or “over, 
Dick- 











Peaches, ap- 


Budded Pecans—Prices reasonable. 
Bar Lis Hartwell 


ples, pears, cheap. Get ‘Bargain 
Nurseries, | Hartwell, » Ga. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Pears. for Sale—90- ‘cents per ts per bushel. 
Sneads Ferry, N. 


Virginia Farm “Siac White for free e catalogs. 
Venable & Ford, Lynchburg, Va 


Want to Buy—Dried Apples and ‘Peaches—This } year 8 
crop. T. _G. Pool, , Virgilina, Va. 


For Sale—Velvet Bean Meal—$2 hundred; "$35 ton. 
G. D. Fain, Edison, Ga. 


Apples to Exchange for auaviies of Maa The a 
me what you have to offer. A. J. Dills, Sylva, N. 


hed Oyster Shells for 1} Poultry—100 Ibs., 65; 500, 
$: 1,000, $5. Oakshore Poultry Farm, Wave rly 
Mil 8. c. 


Insure Your Cattle, 1 Horses, Mules. Try loc cal | insur- 
ance agent or write E. Mendenhall, High Point, 
North Carolina. 





CT. Hil, 























Farmogerm for inoculating Alfalfa, Crimson Clover 
and all legumes, acre size, $2; five acres, $7.50. 
Pinner & Co., Suffolk, Va. 

Grow Poultry, Pigs, Fruit, Bees for our shipbuilders 
at Wilmington, N. C. Ideal country home and farm 
for lea ase. J. C. Pretlow, Wilmington, N. C. 

“For Sale—Western Red Cedar Shingles—Guaranteed 
o last 40 years, $5.50 per thousand in any quantity, 
o.b. cars, Apex, N. C. L. 8S. Olive, Apex, N. C 





Ginners’ Books—For kK sping complete ginning and 
seed records in compliance with latest requirements of 
food administr ation. Book for 500 bales, $1.75; for 
1,000 bales, $2.75, postpaid, Union Supply Co., 
Mi urshville, N. ac 





OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


PARARALAAADAL SS aan 
Farm Land is—If you have land for. sale, write 
We sell either privately or at auction. Prince Re 

Co., Raleigh, N. C. 














Farms for Sale—120 acres with nice dwelling, near | 


107 acres, near Guilford College. 200 
225 acres, at station, 15 miles 
E. Prince, 


Holly Springs. 
acres, 7 miles Raleigh. 
from Raleigh. Tell me your wants. RK, 
Raleigh, N. C, 


4 


| 
i 


MASSEY’'S GAR 


DOUBLE QUICK! 


When the Captain commands 
“Double Quick” the boys start run- 
ning and keep on running until 
they get there. 


We have a new company of Pig 
Club Workers who have just en- 
listed. Here is the roll-call: 


Joseph Everett, N. C. 

Coland Rawi Parnell, 
8. C. 

Obey Askew, N. C. 

Luther Steward, Ark. 

Eugene Moore, Ala. 

John Hamilton Hall, 


Miss. 
Garland Adams, S Cc. | Emily Harvilie, Ga. 
Howard Clay. W. Whaley, IJr., Ala. 
Simeon Lee ‘Black, S.C. |] C. W. Cook, N. C. 
A. L. Almsworth, La. Farrow Mahan, Ga. 
N. F. Plemmons, Ark. | Lewis Tabor Martin, 
Mrs. J. 1. Barnes, Tex. 


Herman Q. Eason, N.C. 
Miss Esther Wyatt, 


Cc. 
Alton “Taylor, N. C. 
Theodore Holion, S. & 
ony Harriss, N. C. 
T. L. Clippard, N. C. 
Joe Mitchell, S. C. 


a. 
E. H. Smith, Texas. Nelson Urmston, Ala. 
wee . Moffitt, wens L. Lathim, 


exas. 
Virgil Hobby, Texas. 
Herbert Greer, Miss. 
Mancill Deer, Ala. 
T. G. Lowery, Miss. 
a H. S. 5 Wt are 

L. Bo ard, 
tivde Hill, Ga. 

Mrs. Norah E. Cain, 
n. 

The command is “Double Quick”, 
so get your clubs up in short order. 
The one who completes his club 
first will have kis picture published 
in the paper 

We are recruiting another com- 
pany. Send in your name today 
and join the Pig Club raisers. 


5. % 
Witliam La Botts, N. C 
James W. Colwell, N. C. 
Louise Bridges, N. © 
. Dorman, Ala. 
Mrs. N. P. Martin, Va. 





Address, 
PIG CLUB DEPARTMENT, 


— 











— 
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DEN BOOK tats A Varieties to Plant. 





























Saturday, August 31, 1918] (25) 969 


WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 


DUROC- JERSEYS HEREFORDS 


——~ —— — eee" 


Registered Hereford Bull Calves 
At Bargain Prices for Farmers. 
Right in every respect. 

A few Top Cows for Sale. 
JOHN F. KINCAID, 
Leesburg, Virginia. 














Dispersal Sale\ 


OF 


Angus Cattle 


OF THE ESTATE OF 























HOLSTEINS 


OUT eT TTTe ARPA AL OAL 


HOLSTEIN- FRIESIAN 











Registered Duroc-Jersey Hogs 
THIRTY GILTS bred for September and October Bull Calves for Sale 


farrow now ready for delivery. Vill have fifty 
more ready during next month 


Pigs in Pairs and Trios, Properly Mated. 


Pure-bred, from one to five months 
old, all sired by my great bull, 


SERVICE BOARS AND SOWS re dy 44 oo nt FE Vv ld 
Orders received now will be considerably cheaper Wa ne ayne aldessa whose 
than thirty days later. A sow or gilt that is bred y y “ 371/ { ° P. HENDERSON 
now will give you an early fall litter. three nearest dams average 0/72 








W.R. KIMBALL, Hargrove, N.C. pounds of butter and 110 pounds of 
a a milk in seven days. His sire’s dam 
and granddam are both world rec- 
ord cows; and his dam’s sire is a 


Will be Held at Public Auction, at the Stable 
of S. O. Harvey, in Greenwood, S. C., 








Registered Duroc-Jersey Swine 
RIG TYPE——ALL AGES——WRITE FOR PRICES. 





ROBERT L. RIGGS, brother of the 50-pound cow. If at ll O’clock, A. M., 
P. 0. Goose Creek, Otranto, S. C. you want a good herd header, let 
O. I. C’s. me hear from you. Prices, from 


am $100 to $150, crated and delivered 
CHOICE PIGS — to express office and registered in 
y e. My herd has been tu- 


our name, 
From 2 to 8 months old. Also a very choice lot of y 


PARADA AOD LDL = 





Wednesday, September 1 1th, 18 














four-months-old boars and gilts, registered free. berculin tested by the United States 
= : © ot er gy BI ng gy en Government for the past two years, 
the charapon at Virginia State Fair, 1917. Stock . Twelve Cows 
must be as represented or money refunded GEO. eC GREGORY, O li d B il th Id 
R. Q. OWEN, Richmond, Virginia. mill = - r’ wee years o 
R.F.D. 1, Phone 2406, = BEDFORD, VA. One junior Bull, eighteen months old 

















Two Bulls, twelve to fifteen months old 
Three Heifers, two years old 
Five Heifer calves, two to eight months old 


—0. I. C.’s and Chester Whites— | “Vine eure geictiua cai” Prosiy Oums 


Roars, Bred Gilts, Sows. Young Nerds a Specialty. | Our Success on the show circuit, and in making large 
No akin; prolific, large kind. Pedigrees free. Write oficial rescss insures their high standard. 








or prices and circulars. Pri easonabl Reasonable Prices. Dependabie Warrantry. 
FE RUEBUSH, ___SCIOTA, 1LuINors, | KAINTUCKEE HOLSTEIN FARM. Bardstown, Ky. Five Bull calves, two to eight months old 
POLAND-CHINAS __ JERSEYS 





Poland-China ina —— Hogs All Subject to Registration 


ALL REGISTERED—THE BIG TYPE 


T. E. BROWN, Breeder, | E RI DALE 
————w —— i JERSEYS 








Hogs 
Tuberculin Tested 








Lease Canadian é ‘ For Sale:—Five W. N. HENDERSON, 
pn gg eg) ST nce Sa So R. P. HENDERSON, 
cowumars, DUTOM FORK TRUCK FARM. Oo , “Mert dans. They GREENWOOD, SOUTH CAROLINA 





are the kind that 
spell herd im- SaMUCLEVTNALUAANAAUSUAAEAEQEUOUANAAGQEUOLOGGEUSUOEOEUONOUOOOEUOUEO GOUOUOAUEUSODOEOSOEDOONEOSAONSDOOASGNOAUOUOCQEDEDODOOONONOOAUUOEOEOEOEAUING 
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ABERDEEN-ANGUS a, 
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If Doing Is Proof : AYER & McKINNEY 
g 3 300 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. a 
et The Prattville Stock F Prattvi 
’ Are the Most Profit- || X e Prattville Stock Farm, Prattville, Ala. 
eo FF AT 
fe” able Beef Cattle. 15 JERSEY COWS FOR SALE OFFERS 
If customers don't lie, the Sunny |||] Beautiful, Carefully Selected, Public Auction Saturday, Oct. 19th, 1918 
Home Herd has been furnishing High Producing, Registered. b 9 
* IF INTERESTED COME TO SEE THEM 
the Highest Class mg at = AND THEIR BEAUTIFUL OFFSPRING. J 37S HE D ws 
ices for near Being forced to leave home October Ist for a A 
most reasonable — ° y ecg nanny Padheng ‘with little if any hope of — sai 
twe nty years. securing a capable dairyman, I am offering for 
300) « sale my herd of fifteen cows. ° 
Booking orders ae 2 bull calves ‘ Only a fe w bred heifers left. Richly Bred 
FOUR BULLS—Four to fifiten months old, 
A. L. FRENCH & SON, R. F. D., Cascade, Va. | | vile a ne Fak Sagi Al So Rey 
NOTE:—We are breeders, not traders, in cattle. aaa on uae = oo See ee Cholera Immune 
Every cow in our herd raised on our farm, BIG TYPE POLAND. CHINA PIGS 
ANGUS CATTL Both sexes. all ages, best Giant Buster amie, yy ©, Som, but the very | Hampshire Sows 
est, or sale. 
strains. Bulls ready for 
¥ervice by Trojan-Erica and Queen Mother sires. Also an EDGEWOOD FARM, You are invited to be our guests on this date. If you are unable to attend in person, we have 
exceptionally handsome PERCHERON STALLION, reg- W. POWELL HALE, Owner, the best field men to represent you and make purchases which we guarantee to be satisfactory. 
istered in P- S. A., coming 6 years old, weight 1950 Ibs. JEFFERSON CITY, TENNESSEE : 
ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS. Jeffersonton, Va. ° 3 MR. E. C. STONE, Secretary of American Hampshire Record Association, Peoria, tlinois, will 
—_— -. represent Hampshire Advocate aud mail bids sent to him will have his personal attention. 
AYRSHIRES “1 as, ese. R. HOOKS. Livestons Rysrestntative of The Preeigesive Farmer, Ciralaghem, Ala., 
hale ap erryeerere.. will also be present and any purchases he makes for readers o ne Progressive Farmer will carr. 
ff Three Jersey Bulls our usual guarantee of Satisfaction, 5 ¥ se od 
Fourteen months old. Sold color WE ARE SHIPPING MANY GOOD PIGS AT PRESENT TIME 
GRANDSONS OF NOBLE OF OAKLANDS. 
P I N E H U R S T F A 34 M GR From high-producing cows. ema DS and can fill your orders for as many as you want, either sex, 
. J. G. STERCHI, KNOXVILLE, TENN. e 
Special Offer C. E. THOMAS, President. CARL F. ADAMS, Sec’y-Treas. 
2 : JERSEY BULL CALF 
25 Grade Ayrshire Heifer Calves 4 Months, Tattoo Ear No. 332. Sire backed by all oO 
af - egister 0! erit fema es, and 1is dam nov ) ot 
From 6 to 10 months old. te rfat test, and is a cece a $25 “000° bull, 
° "rice atisfaction guarantee 
6 Pure-bred Ayrshire Bulls. MANSFIELD HALL FARM, Fredericksburg, Va. MAPLE LAWN HOLSTEINS 
2 Pure-bred Percheron Stallion SHEEP 300 HEAD FROM WHICH TO SELECT. 
jean pga : ee NS bo RE OE Young Stock a Specialty, of all ages—both Registered and High Grades, 
Colts—one and two years old. Ye Pure-bred Heifer Calves at $20 and s5. shipped anywhere 
25 High-class Berkshire Boars— ———— FOR SALE ———_- King Pontiac Segis Alcartra (dam’s official record of 34.36 Ibs. of butter in ? 
; days) heads my Southern herd. He is the best son of King Segis Pontiac 
Of all ages. Address Pure, Registered Alcartra who cost $50,000, and the highest record bull in the South, Plan to attend my Fall Sala 
S H R 0 P I SBLL HOLSTEINS AND SATISFACTION. ADDBE: 
PINEHURST FARM, 4 SHIR E RAMS}! ¢ w. exuis, ur. MAPLE LAWN FARMS,” _ CORTLAND, N. Y. 
A. M. SWINNERTON, Mor., Write us for prices. 
Pinehurst, North Carolina. OCCONEECHEE FARM, 
Durham, North Carolina. 
a 
DURHAMS JACKS 
ARR ARR nner | Annwnnnnnwnnnnnnn 
KENTUCKY MAMMOTH . JACKS 
FOR SALE , AT SUMMER PRICES 
Poll Durham Bulls and Heifers—Eligible to Direct from Kentucky’s greatest 
istration. Also a few grade Pow D Durh jack breeding farm. Every, animal : Successor to 
and Shorthorn Heifers, 5 to 8) months . guaranteed. Get ready forthe fall J. A. SHANKLIN, Taylor Plantation COLUMBIA, S. C. 
Grade Tunis Rem {Lambs — 15-16ths pure-bred. season by buying now. Write to- 
Sie Hag are peut . —. one t | ‘ pd est aye new booklet and 
gle Com tC) 'y slan e 908s—American prices. fe can save you money. ; os @ 
Ieauty strain, $1.50 per siting of 15, do- | MENTUOKY JACK FARE When writing to advertisers say: I am writing you as an advertiser 
livered by parcel post. : in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all the 
C. J. JACKSON, HORATIO, 8. C. Jeo G. Wright, Owner. dvertising it ies.’’ 
| Junction City, Kentucky, | @2ver ng corres. 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 











PRINCE ORION JR. 
No. 107393 
ONE OF 
AMERICAS 
GREATEST BOARS 


eS 


Oe. 
Ge 


This offering will consist of the popular blood lines of the 
Duroc breed. The 55 Sows and Gilts to be sold represent 
Orion Cherry King, Defender, Imperator, and Colonade 
Model blood lines. 


They are bred to the following boars: Prince Orion Jr., son 
of Orion Cherry King Jr., the World’s champion; Illustrator 
Lad No. 67379 Jr., champion S. C. State Fair 1916; Joe Orion 


Mr. R. J. Evans, also Mr. W. P. Penry, Duroc Bulletin Repre- 
sentatives from Chicago, will be present at this sale. 


will explain everything more fully. 
GEO. G. PALMER, Owner. 


8%) AR. 


A FEW OF THE UNDERYEAR GILTS OFFERED IN SALE 






me Nata ae THE BOAR 
WE PAID 


IRA JACKSON 
$1,600 
FOR 





CORES & : 
OS > RR Be Be 


“& cd ‘ 
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the 20th No. 117989, a son Joe Orion, the breeds premier sire. 


If you will examine these blood lines you will note they are 
not to be excelled. Those looking for quality, size and good 
working foundation stock, that will make them money as 
well as give them the popular blood lines, it will be to their 
interest to attend this sale. We are also offering 5 young 
boars good enough to mate with any herd. 


Auctioneer: Col. H. L. IGLEHART, Elizabethtown, Ky. 


Lunch will be served to out-of-town 
guests free, at 11 o’clock. 


Sale called promptly at 12 o'clock. 


DUROC HOG FARMS, CARTERSVILLE, S. C. 


O. M. HORNE, Manager. 
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Will Sell 60 High-Class Durocs 60 Sept. 12, 1918 
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te | 100 Pure Bred Hereford Cattle 
»i >) 75 Pure Bred Berkshire Hogs 

7 50 Pure Bred Duroc-Jersey Hogs 
500 White Leghorn Chickens 


a 
“Let the Animals Do the Work.’’ 
The women have “done the work long” enough. The boys are 
fighting for liberty! We guarantee everything we sell to be as rep- 
resented. Visit the farm near Mebane, N. C., and see this stock and 
let J. G. Bradshaw, farm manager, show you how to get good perma- 


nent pastures cheap. 
It will pay you to visit this Farm. 


J. E. LATHAM, 
MEBANE, N.C. GREENSBORO, N.C. 
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Yearling Boars 
3-Months Pigs. 
Champion and Grand Champion 
Sires and Dams. 
Prices right. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed, 


Write 
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THE FLORIDA LIVESTOCK & AGRI’L FARMS, Munson, Fla. 




















FACTS ABOUT ABERDEEN-ANGUS «| 


FACT 10.—Most popular with feeders: Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 612, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Free Literature and List of Breeders. “The Doddie Does a Bit at Every Bite.” . 
AMERICAN ABERDEEN-ANGUS BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 817 PF Exchange Ave., 
Southern Representative: DR. C. D. LOWE, Knoxville, Tenn. 








CHICAGO. 

















{L00K FORWARD—MARK THE DATE! 
An Outstanding Sale of Breeding Animals— 
Berkshire Swine of Course, 


Thursday, September 19th, 1918 


Write for Catalog. 


SUNSHINE BERKSHIRE FARMS, Columbia, S. C. 
ZED L. WILLIAMS, 
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Saturday, August 31, 1918] 


HOW TRACTORS INCREASE 
MAN POWER 





Machine Adds to Owner's Income by 
Increasing His Ability te Till More 
Land 
HE advantage of the tractor, like 

that of most other improved farm 
machinery, lies not so much in the re- 

duction of the cost of performing a 

unit of work as in the fact that it per- 

mits one man to do considerably more 
work in a given time, according to 
the United States Department of 

Agriculture in a report of the exper- 

jences of over 600 farm-tractor own- 


> ers on representative Corn Belt farms 
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in Illinois collected during 1917 and 


the spring of 1918. This has been true 


of practically all improved farm ma- 
Even the grain binder, gen- 
erally considered as one of the great- 
est agricultural inventions of the cen- 
tury, which has increased about eight- 
fold the acreage one man could han- 
dle, has not resulted in decreasing 
materially the cost of producing 
grain. 

Men who hope to reduce greatly the 
cost of farming operations by the 
purchase of a tractor should bear 
these facts in mind, the Federal spec- 
ialists point out. Judging by the ex- 
perience of tractor users, it is not 
safe to expect any material reduction 
in the cost of farm operations per 
acre through the use of the tractor, 
sbut it is safe to expect to be able to 
increase the crop acreage to a very 
‘considerable extent, and, at the same 
time, the amount of crops which one 
man can raise. 

Furthermore, it should be remem- 
“bered that the cost of doing the work 
with a tractor in most cases cannot be 
directly compared with the cost of do- 
ing it with horses, since on farms 
where tractors are used a number of 
horses generally are retained, and any 
comparison, therefore, must be made 
between the cost of operating the 
farm with horses alone and the cost 
of operating with the tractor and a 
certain number of horses. Not infre- 
quently horses stand idle while the 
tractor is being used for field work, 
because there is not sufficient help 
available to use them at the same 
time, and in such cases part of the 
cost of their maintenance must be 
considered when figuring the cost of 
farm operations, since they are as 
much a part of the farm power plant 
as is the tractor. 


Seen at the National Tractor Show 


(Concluded from pags 6, column 4) 


of Agriculture that power-farming is 
going to play a prominent part in food 
production. 

There were many soldier engineers 
from Fort Riley and Camp Funston to 
study the tractors. A part of the sol- 
dier engineer’s education is the oper- 
ation of the tractor. About 8,000 
American tractors are now being used 
in England and France to increase the 
production of food. 


Governor Capper, Henry Ford, Har- 
old McCormick, A. P. Yerkes, W. M. 
Jardine, J. C. Mohler, J. D. Oliver, J. 
B. Bartholomew, E. H. Baker, J. H. 
Everson, W. B. Brinton and many 
other well known men in this country 
attended the demonstration. 

Foreign countries were well repre- 
sented in the list of vistors during the 
week, several making extensive pur- 
chases of tractors and plows for ship- 
ment abroad. Among those from oth- 
er countries were: Mr. Watson, of the 
Havana Fruit Company, Havana, Cu- 
ba; Mr. Sheppard, of the Compagna 
Sulford, at Porto Alegre, Brazil; 
Mr. Westmore, of Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia; Lieutenant Randolph San- 
tana, of the Italian Embassy, Wash- 
ington; Lieut. Mittaine and Mr. Chase 
of the French Commission; H. B. 
Smith and C. W. Hamilton, from Win- 
nipeg, Canada. 








*x* k * 


Thousands of tracters were sold to 
farmers. One farmer bought a tractor 


and a three-bottom plow and drove 
the machine to his farm, a distance of 
140 miles. The roads leading in every 
direction from Salina were lined with 
tractors being driven home by farm- 
ers. Many of the buyers said they 
needed the tractors so badly that they 
weren’t taking any chances upon the 
freight service. 


Horse power has been alarmingly 
reduced, and_it will take years to re- 
store the horse production to its nor- 
mal condition. The labor situation 
will continue to be a problem for a 
long time after the war is over. For 
these and other reasons it is vitally 
necessary that tractor education be 
disseminated from now on and that 
farmers make every effort to learn 
how to drive and care for tractors. 


* * * 
Salina gave the many thousands of 
visitors an enthusiastic welcome. 


Many functions were arranged by the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Rotary 
Club and the Country Club for the 
tractor show visitors during the week. 

More than 100,80 people attended 
the demonstration one or more days. 
The hotels, hundreds of private resi- 
dences and the restaurants made am- 
ple provisions to house and feed the 
multitude without delay. 

A number of large manufacturers 
leased houses and public buildings 
outright for quartering their people. 
The dormitory of the Kansas Wesley- 
an University, the St. John’s Military 
Academy and numerous other build- 
ings were leased by manufacturers 
for their men. 

*x* * * Ps 

Chairman Gittins, of the National 
Demonstration Committee, said when 
the demonstration came to a close: 
“Above all else at this time, the com- 
mittee wants to express its delight at 
the wonderful enthusiasm and spirit 
of coéperation shown by exhibitors 
and visitors alike. Beyond all doubt, 
the attendance at Salina has been the 
largest and most satisfactory we have 
ever had. All circumstances have 
been as nearly ideal as possible. The 
rain the first part of the week and the 
resulting coolness have combined to 
make the field work much more pleas- 
ant. The lay-out of the field has been 
such as to enable each exhibitor to 
make the most of the display. We 
have been extremely fortunate, too, 
in the locations of our various plow- 
ing fields. All of them have been 
within very reasonable distances from 
headquarters. 

“Many visitors have commented to 
me on the tendency of tractors toward 
more nearly standardized types.’ Prac- 
tically none of the freaks are shown 
now that were occasionally brought 
out in past years. Models seem to be 
more thoroughly established, too. 
What changes there have been—and 
‘there have been quite a number—are 
not those which the casual observer 
would detect readily. They are very 


important, however, as a very well: 


informed tractor man appreciates. 
They consist partly in changes of 
quality. For instance, you will find 
steel cut gears in many places where 
cast gears were formerly used. This 
is typical of other details of construc- 
tion. There are a great many refine- 
ments all of which tend toward great- 
er service and durability. 

“In conclusion,” said Mr. Gittins, 
“we feel that the last National Trac- 
tor Demonstration during the war is 
coming to a very fitting and success- 
ful close. The committee thanks 
everyone who has contributed to its 
success, and hopes that every visitor 
has found his trip to Salina a very 
profitable one. In making its decis- 
ion not to hold any more demonstra- 
tions under present conditioys, the 
committee has done so with a feeling 
that every individual and every organ- 
ization has but one task and that is to 
coéperate with the government in 
winning the war. This the tractor in- 
dustry can do to best advantage by 
concentrating every effort on produc- 
tion and by conserving railroad facili- 
ties just as far as possible.” 


(27) 971 











OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 











\ Address Letters to *‘ The Young People’s Department”. The Progressive Farmer 











BE A GOOD LISTENER 


NE learns more by being able te listen 

than by being able to talk. 

The person whe watches his epportun- 
ity to get in a word “ ways” in some 
all 
in 





brisk conversation and ; his 
time between sentences up 
something “bright” to say deesn’t get 
much out of the things that are said. 

Listen carefully to a conversation if it 
is worth hearing, asking intelligent ques- 
tions about things that are not clear, 
and you will learn more in the long run. 
Many of our truly great men and women 
are noted for being listeners rather than 
talkers, and our boys and girls will do 
well to practice this art. 











A Story of the 60’s 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


M* GRANDMOTHER often tells me of the 

Civil War. This is one story of great in- 
terest to me so I will try to tell you of the 
story of a dinner for Gen. Stephen D. Lee 
just after the fall of Vieksburg. 





Grandmother is a first cousin of General 
Stephen D, Lee and she lived in Enterprise 
near Meridian, Miss. After the surrender 


General Lee and his staff officers came to 
Enterprise and were at Grandmother's for 
dinner. Her old cook, Aunt Lettie, was 


called and told of the company for dinner. 
Old Aunt Lettie was very much upset that 
“quality,”’ as she called General Lee, was to 
dine and she did not have anything to cook. 

She told grandmother nothing had been 
left by the northern raiders except a poor 
old goose. After picking the goose ghe found 
it necessary to cook the goose in “batter’’ to 
hide the bones. 

This was the General's dinner, and the 
knife an old pair of shears, for they had no 
knife on the place. Aunt Lettle was very 
much mortified although she faithfully did 
her best, and I suspect it tasted good to 
General Lee after he had experienced the 


hardships of the war. 
WILLIAM R. COLE. 





What It Means to Be a Camp Fire 
Girl 





(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


UR first meeting was held to elect our 

secretary, treasurer, and other officers, 
The program committee was to arrange a 
program for the next meeting. 

At the second meeting we carried out the 
program which included singing, reading, 
etc. We were asked to find an Indian name 
and its symbol. The symbol was to be em- 
broidered on our head bands. For instance 
if the name, Kyslaha was chosen, why, the 
symbol or meaning is Magnolia flower, and 
magnolia would be embroidered on the head 
band, These names were listed by our own 
Names and we were to be called only by 
them at meetings. 

We were given certain definite things to 
do by our guardian such as housework or 
sewing. After having accomplished these 
duties we wer® to be given beads and these 
were to decorate our Camp Fire costume. 
We each paid 90c for the purchase of our 
dresses by the guardian. The dresses were 
to be of khaki and our symbol was to be 
embroidered on them also. All of the money 
used for camp fire work was to be earned 
by the girls themselves. This teaches them 
to be independent of others. 

After the business part of the meetings 
refreshments were served. These were very 
simple and inexpensive and yet all enjoyed 
them. 

I think that any girl, whoever she may be 
(rich or poor) should be proud to have the 
privilege of belonging to such an organiza- 
tion. ANNIE IRION, 

Eola, Louisiana, 





How Shallow Cultivation Helped 
Corn 


Y FATHER died about four years ago and 

since then my uncle has overseen our 
farm. This year we had a drouth which 
threatened to destroy our crops. The corn 
turned yellow and tasseled out before it was 
full size, the cotton didn’t seem to grow any 
at all; in fact we didn’t have enough rain 
to cause the soda to take hold. 

The tenants asked my uncle what he 
thought would be best to do, he told them 
to plow, but to plow shallow. They kicked 
on this because they believed that it would 
destroy what moisture there was, but finally 
one consented and plowed his corn. One 
day shortly after he plowed it he came to 





my uncle and told him that he had ruined 
his corn, that he had never seen corn curl 
up as that corn did. My uncle told him that 
his corm was not hurt so he went home bet- 
ter satisfied. Shortly after that he came 
back and said his corn was doing fine, and 
believes that plowing will help. 

Since then we have had rain, corn is flour- 
ishing and looks as if corn bread will be 
plentiful enough to let Uncle Sam have the 
biscuits for the Sammies. The soda had 
taken hold and the cotton is growing from 
one to one and a half inches per @ay accord- 
ing to our measurements. Rain comes nearly 
every day which is not so good on cotton, 
but we believe fully that we will make a 
fine crop of both cotton and corn. 

ALTON GIBSON (Age 14). 

Laurel Hill, N. C., Rt. 1. 





Two Contests on One Composition 


We WERE to have a contest in our town- 

ship to see who could write the best com- 
position on the subject of “Thrift.” It was 
to be of less than five hundred words. The 
prize offered was a ten dollar check. 

The principal of our school also offered a 
prize for a composition on the same subject. 
The prize he offered was a certificate. 

Deciding to compete the first thing I did 
was to look the word “thrift” up in a large 
dictionary and get the full meaning of it. 
Next, I told how boys and girls all over the 
United States would save enough money 
buying War Savings and thrift stamps to 
educate themselves. Next I told why people 
should be economical and saving in every 
way to win this great world wide war. Then 
that we must use economy to become thrifty 
people. 

Then I explained why children should be 
taught to want war savings and thrift 
stamps for their own benefit as well as the 
Government's. I explained a slacker dollar 
and one invested in war savings and thrift 
stamps. Last of all, I explained that our 
Government was better security than laying 
our money out in a hollow log or burying it. 
And that we would be getting interest on it 
if it was invested in war savings or thrift 
stamps. 

I received a check for five dollars, and a 
letter telling me that I had won the prize in 
the township, but that there was a tie and 
I would get five dollars as the money had to 
be divided between us. I appreciated the 
check ever so much, not the amount so 
much but the honor. 

Then came the contest at our commence- 
ment. We were required to read our com- 
positions, and when the time came I was told 
that the girl I was going to contest with 
had committted her composition to memory. 
Therefore she delivered it in that manner. 
But when we heard from the judges it Was 
found I had won the certificate. I am proud 
of it, as the girl I was contesting with was 
one of my classmates and is considered the 
best pupil in our class. - 

T hope all the people in the United States 
will engage in buying war savings and thrift 
stamps. 

I have three war saving stamps and five 
thrift stamps. 

LILLIAN MULLEN (Age 16). 

Edward, North Carolina. 





| Coming Farmers’ Meetings | 





Farmers’ National Congress, Jacksonville, 
Florida, December 3-6. 

Oklahoma State Fair, Oklahoma City, Sep- 
tember 21-28. 

Oklahoma Free State Fair, Muskogee, Sep- 
tember 30-October 5. 

National Farm and Livestock Show, New 
Orleans, La., November 10-17. 

a State Fair, Phoenix, November 





A ONE-HORSE FARMER BUT A 
SIX-HORSE PATRIOT 


On Monday of last week Mr. S. P. Perritt 
of Columbus County, drove to Whiteville 
with a load of tobacco and gave it to the 
Red Cross. The load was put on the market 
and brought one hundred dollars, every cent 
of which was received by the Red Cross. 
Mr. Perritt is a one-horse farmer and grew 
his tobacco on rented land. Now, be it re- 
membered, this was not an investment in 
Stamps or Bonds, to be returned with inter- 
est, but a clear gift. If anything better than 
this has happened anywhere, we have not 
seen an account of it.—Monroe Journal. 





An increase of 130 per cent of butter-fat 
was secured from daughters of scrub cows in 
Iowa by the use of a pure-bred Guernsey 
sire In an Ohio herd the two-year-old 
daughters of a pure-bred sire produced 70 
per cent more buttter-fat than their scrub 
dams. The yearly production of a grade 
herd in Minnesota was increased 24 per cent 
by the use of a pure-bred sire.—Exchange. 
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back of one of your horses while at 

work in order to guide your team, 

If you did you would require another 

. person to operate the implement, because 

: implements require constant attention. 

r ‘Then why attempt to operate a tractor 
in a manner which your experience has 
‘ proven impractical? _ It is just as illogical 

» to ride on a tractor in front of the imple- 
- ment and expect to operate the imple- 
‘ ment from that position as it is to operate 

| the implement from the back of your horse. 
*Any way you look at it you are working at a dis- 

; . advantage with the ordinary tractor. To do the 
best work two operators are required, one on the 
tractor and one on the implement. In these days of 
extreme labor shortage this is a tremendous hand- 
icap. With the operator on a tractor in front of the 
implement it is manifestly impossible for him to give 
the implement attention and make adjustments for 
varying field conditions without losing time. 


Just Like Driving Horses 


With the Moline-Universal Tractor you 
git on the seat of the implement and 
“-, have perfect control of both implement 
: and tractor. - You are in the best posi- 
tion to observe the work, make adjust- 
ments and manipulate both tractor and 
implement. This holds true regardless 
of the work being done—plowing, disc- 


A ge wouldn't think of riding on the 
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ing, harrowing, planting, cultivating, 
mowing, harvesting, both grain and corn. 


A Time Tried Principle 


There is nothing new about this, we 
simply apply a principle which millions of 
farmers have demonstrated to be sound. 
The Moline-Universal gives one man 
control of greater power than is possible 
with horses, with the same method of 
handling and as much versatility. With 
the Moline-Universal one man can farm 
more land. It is a six-horse unit—easier 
to control than one horse and capable of 
doing the work of from 6 to 8 horses. 


Works Day and Night 


The One-Man feature is just one of 
many advantages the Moline-Universal 
has over other tractors. It is the only 
tractor which will do all farm work, 
including cultivating. It is the only tractor 
regularly equipped with self starter and 
electric lights. Non-robust labor can 
operate the Moline-Universal successfully, x 
and it can be worked day and night. / 

No detail has been overlooked to give the £ 
new Moline-Universal Model D Tractor 
positive reliability. The perfected, over- 
head-valve 4-cylinder engine develops 
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It Solves The Farm Help Problem 
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unusual power, and is economical in 
operation. It is conservatively rated at 
9-18 H.P. Oil is forced to crankshaft 
bearings under 35 lbs. pressure. Gears 
are steel cut, drop forged, and heat 
treated. All shafts are splined. Every 
working part is easy to get at, and every 
moving part is enclosed. 


Valuable Information for You 


Our catalog tells how you can operate 
your farm with less help and expense by 
using a Moline-Universal Tractor. A 
post card will bring the catalog to you. 

Since 1865 we have been making farm 
machinery, and now offer a complete line 
of both ‘tractor and horse drawn imple- 
ments. Information on any of the Moline 
implements listed below will be gladly 
furnished on request. 

Address Dept. No. 22 


MOLINE PLOW CO. 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 





Manufacturers of Quality Farm Implements 


Since 1865 
Plows, (steel and Hay Rakes Scales _ 
chilled) Hay Loaders Grain Binders 
Harrows Hay Stackers Corn Binders 
Planters Grain Drills Wagons and 
Cultivators Lime Sowers Moline-Universal 





owers Manure Spreaders Tractor 
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Always Sat! 
n the Seat of the Implement 
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